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“The Massachusetts Experiment Station 
nade an experiment im feeding skim- 
nik to calves and pigs. The result 
showed that it was equivalent te selling 
nik at thirty-five cents a hundred. 


The trustees of the State society have 
rscinded their decision to charge admis- 
jjon fee for carriages as published in reg- 
gations, and admit them free as for- 
perly. — 

Asensible dairyman has reached the 
waclusion that no cow of a business tact 
yill pay any more for her feed and care 
than it is worth. Her milk is her stock 
in trade and if you get it liberally it must 
yepaid for generously. 











Aroostook county potato growers have 
jadto catch it this year! Potato bugs 
yver before were so plenty, nor so per- 
jstent. No doubt Aroostook farmers 
iter awhile will fare very much as other 
fyrmers do. 





This is just the weather to push the 
wmalong. The crop has made a strong 
wd rapid growth and is now putting out 
w abundance of ears. There will be a 
fnecrop of corn in Maine this year. 
ome of the sweet corn is now ready 
for the canners. 





A Michigan orchardist claims that the 
demand for apples is increasing faster 
than the supply, and the time is coming, 
be believes, when good winter apples 
vill be worth more than oranges, and a 
god bearing orchard will be a small 
gold mine to the owner. 





The vacation season is nowon. Farm- 
sand their families are taking a rightful 
ihare in this annual release from labor 
mdcare. Excursions; picnics, Grange 
meetings, the shore, the lakes and the 
mountains are now in order. With the 
busy heads of the farm homes these sea- 
wns of release are sometimes brief it is 
true, but nevertheless during the month 
afew days off is now the rule. 


Maine towns that, like Pittsfield, toler- 
we gambling and pool-selling at horse 
tots, are warming a snake.—Lewiston 
Journal. 

Whenthey wake up the copperhead 
bokout for his fangs. Bear in mind 
the State Fair at Lewiston tolerates no 
weh attachments to the races on its 
wrk. Pool-selling and gambling are 
tolations of the law of our State. The 
State Fair management respect those 
laws and give the public clean races free 
fom all immoral stain. 








Springfield, Mass., has an annual 
‘Sweet-Pea Show,” so great is the inter- 
ttin that city in this pretty climber. 
Asingle competitor, L. D. Robinson of 
that city, showed 76 varieties. The total 
ules of sweet pea seed in 1893 through- 
wtthe United States is said to have 
wen 100 tons. A supply of sweet peas 
tay be secured in winter in the follow- 
igmanner: Fill a window-box nearly 
lull of light soil that is free from worms, 
’these often destroy the roots. The 
ust of August put in the seeds, planting 
em 4 inchesdeep. They will notcome 
as quickly as those sown just below 
the surface, but the plants will be more 
lirifty. When they are 3 inches high, 
Movide them with wire-netting to run 
‘yon, and your labors will soon be re- 
‘ded with the pink and white blos- 
Wms, 





The new American minister at Buenos 
{jres, W. I Buchanan, makes report to 
‘ur government of the wheat in Argen- 
wa, He assumes the normal average 
‘top to be 13 bushels to the acre. Last 
‘ar was a phenomenal crop and reached 
“bushels to theacre. He estimates the 
"portation of the last three months at 
*,00,000 bushels, and thinks there is 
‘ough remaining for exportation of 30,- 
1,000 more. He is led to believe that 
the price received is about 37 cents per 
bushel in gold. He makes the flour ex- 
rts about 30,000 tons. An increase: of 
per cent. in area is estimated for the 
“xt crop, but the product is not expect- 
‘toincrease much, as the yield will 
mbably be less. This makes Argentina 
tte farmable competitor in the English 
Made in this important commodity re- 


to ina former article in our 
tolumns, 





THE EASTERN MAINE FAIR. 


Next week the fall opens with the 
ta Maine Fair at Maplewood Park, 
bor. Everything has been placed in 
wan by President Bass, and his 
ants and there is no doubt but 
lage exhibition will be gathered to- 
‘rand a crowd of people, as usual, 
— Out to see it. This holding of 
* great exhibitions in the State has 
—— to multiply exhibitors and 
; € the standard of that which they 
*toshow. Besides, it is easier, less 
“etly and better in every way for Eas- 
nape to have an exhibition come 
— than it would be for them to 
~ on the State Fair farther away at 
“1 More people are reached, and, 
Bea 4 greater influence is cast 
over the State than anything less 
bring about. All Eastern Maine 
Will do well to lend a hand at mak- 
the Bangor Fair representative of 
Xtensive resources. 


A COUNTRY RIDE. 

A business engagement a week ago 
took us into Northern Waldo county and 
gave us a carriage drive over a portion 
of that well known farming locality. To 
alover of nature a carriage ride any- 
where is full of pleasure, and when 
added to this love'of nature is a love of 
the farm and an appreciation of farm 
life in its full measure. A drive across 
the country fills the time allotted to it 
with as much of combined pleas- 
ure and profit as can well be secured 
from any source. Besides, August is a 
favorable month for observation on the 
farm. No other time of the whole sea- 
son is so complete an index of what a 
farmer is accomplishing as this season 
immediately following the hay harvest. 
The farm and its surroundings is then 
laid out to view in full, and forms 3a 
panoramic exhibit, complete in every 
detail, of what is being accomplished, 
and how it is being done. The stubble 
im the fields as well as the hay lofts of 
the barn show the bounty of this earliest 
harvest of the season, which had but 
just been gathered iu, and disclose with 
certainty the character of the farming 
which produced it, whether it was good 
or bad. The broad fields of grain yel- 
lowing with ripeness show with unerr- 
ing certainty the measure of intelligence 
applied to their production as well as 
the measure of the reward from their 
harvest. The later crops of potatoes 
and corn, each in its way, display to 
view the industry of the hand that 
planted them. All this and more is 
written plainly on every farm as you 
pass at this midsummer season of the 
year. 

We left the rails at Brooks and pro- 
ceeded direct to Monroe village, from 
which through the town of Monroe and 
the adjoining town of Winterport our 
observations at this time were chiefly 
confined. We have traveled over much 
of this country before and have felt 
quite familiar with its farming. We 
have several times visited the town of 
Monroe for the purpose of holding 
farmers’ institutes, but never before 
have we seen this section when its sur- 
roundings showed so much of thrift and 
of genuine prosperity than at the pres- 
ent time. Ourride at this time took us 
over the principal part of the town of 
Monroe and through the western part of 
the adjoining town of Winterport. This 
latter is a large town bordering on the 
Penobscot river and extending back 
some ten miles to the town of Monroe. 
Marsh stream, a small river, flows 
through acorner of the town, and on 
through the town of Frankfort into 
Marsh bay, where it joins with the 
waters of the Penobscot. In the valley 
of this stream and its tributaries are 
some of the finest farms in the State, 
and on them are found some of our best 
farmers. The soil of these valley farms 
is aclay loam of the best quality. Of 
course the owners wisely devote them to 
hay production as the principal crop. 
Although large stocks of cattle are 
found on these farms yet the large sur- 
plus of hay is pressed and put on the 
market. These clay lands have a won- 
derful power of grass production and 
their owners have not been slow in de- 
voting them to the special crop adapted 
to their peculiar characteristics. We 
opine that it was on these clays that the 
practice of producing hay for market, 
characteristic of Waldo county more than 
apy other county of the State, was first 
established, and that from here it spread 
to the highlands as well, where now, 
also, the business is found quite general. 
We have before now had occasion to re- 
fer in the columns of the Farmer to the 
surprisingly low first cost of hay in our 
State under the intelligent handling of 
our natural grass lands and in our grass 
producing climate. Here we find it il- 
lustrated, and if our scientific investiga- 
tors and platform lecturers on fodder 
economy will study their problems from 
the soil they will find the reason why 
among these intelligent and skillful farm- 
ers those other fodder crops are not in it. 

The town of Monroe is more largely 
made up of highlands. Yet these hill 
lands are strong and productive. They 
afford the best of pasturage, the grass 
being thick, sweet and nutritious. We 
were surprised at the excellence of the 
pasturage in all that vicinity. Tons on 
tons of grass are ripening on these rich 
hill sides from the lack of stock enough 
to eat it as it grows. 

The fields on these upland farms all 
over town are large and smooth, having 
been cleaned from stone and all other 
obstructions in the way of modern 
methods of farming. The large, well 
filled barns attest to their productive- 
ness, while the fine houses and every- 
where well kept surroundings are proof 
of the culture and good taste of the 
owners. 

Crops of all kinds are heavy all 
through the section visited. One of the 
heaviest hay crops was harvested. Grain 
follows in like condition. Oats and 
mixed oats and barley are chiefly grown, 
with rarely afield of wheat and occa- 
sionally a field of oats and peas. Pota- 
toes showed a rank, even growth while 
corn, whether sweet or yellow, never 
promised better. Certainly the farmers 
of Waldo are having a good season. 

Much to the credit of the towns 





through which our travels extended the 


highways were found in excellent con- 
dition. From the time we took team at 
Brooks station till our return we found 
no section of road out of repair, and 
none but gave evidence of being atten- 
tively looked after. No doubt these 
smooth ways may be credited largely te 
the modern road machine, but to accom- 
plish such results these modern road buil- 
ders must be properly handled, and along 
with them there must go, what is far 
too frequently omitted, the needed 
measure of other work which the read 
machine is unfitted to perform. The 


terprise and activity of the town through 
which they pass. 

No doubt the conditions noted in the 
locality over which our travels extended 
are duplieated in other parts of the 
county. Are farmers prosperous? Does 
farming ‘pay?’ Is there amy money in 
the business? [Is it only a business that 
the young should be educated out of 
and run away from? Let these broad 
acres, productive fields, bountiful crops, 
elegant houses filled with luxurious 
plenty and surrounded with nature’s 
charms in great profusion, make answer. 
What more could millions add? 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE? 


Nearly all apple trees blossomed full 
in the spring, giving promise so far as 
blossoms go, ofafullcrop of fruit to 
follow. At this time, however, a tree 
well loaded with apples is the exception, 
while trees barren, or nearly so, are the 
rule in many orchards. What caused 
the blight is the conundrum in fruit 
circles. 

We have watched with a keen interest 
for opinions as to the failure, curious to 
learn what theories might be brought 
forward. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, Professor Munson’s claim, as set 
forth in the addendum tothe July bul- 
letin of the board of agriculture, is the 
only one that has come to our notice. 
He attributes the failure to fungi. We 
are aware that fungus “‘is in the air,” so 
to speak, that it is a common subject for 
talk among fruit growers, that it is be 
ing studied and experimented upon by 
scientists, and that much mischief may 
currently be charged up against it, but 
did it cause the failure of the full blos- 
som of last spring to bring forth a crop 
of fruit? We are aware that a vivid im- 
agination can find plausible reason that 
fungi present to an unusual extent 
might cause a blight of the fruit blos- 
soms. So, too, there are other possible 
causes quite as plausible as the fungus 
claim. 

We have a theory of our own and give 
it for what it is worth. 

We have before noted that a pro- 
tracted storm while the trees are in full 
bloom is sometimes followed by a seri- 
ous shortage of the Arop of fruit. 
Whether this always follows we are not 
sure, for the reason that opportunities 
to observe such a result are not frequent. 
Last spring we had the matter in mind. 
While the apple trees were in bloom 
there were two heavy storms, with an 
interval of but two or three days of fair 
weather betweenthem. Thetwo storms 
and the interim covered nearly the en- 
tire time the blossom was on. Every 
condition otherwise appeared favorable. 
The trees were healthy, the blossoms 
streng and held on for a long time, and 
there was an absence of either extreme 
heat or unseasoaable cold. 

May it not be, then, that the partial 
failure of the crep is due to the rain at 
time of the blossom? It is reasonable to 
suppose that the process of fertilization 
of the blossoms cannot go on to any con- 
siderable extent during arain. We are 
aware this is a matter that has received 
little of attention and on which little has 





in the last number of that excellent hor 
ticultural journal, American Gardening, 
in an article on the effect of rain on fer- 
tilization by A. W. Pearson, Vineland, 
N. J., areference to the matter under 
consideration. The writer says: 

Experiments have been made with a 
view to find an answer to the question as 
to whether rains drenching blossoms 
tend to prevent fruitage. Plants were 
profusely sprayed with water when they 
were flowering, and the results tend to 
show that the effect is sometimes injuri- 
ous. 

In Southern New Jersey this year 
(1894) may be seen results of nature’s 
work in spraying and drenching. When 
the trees and vines were in bloom there 
were frequent and heavy rains, and now 
there is a marked failure of fruit. In 
some varieties the loss is total, in others 
only partial; but in general, the loss of 
crop may be traced to the effect of rains, 
which have washed away the pollen or 
prevented its distribution. 

A marked difference in the damage 
done by rain is seen in different orchards, 
and in different trees and vines, or in 
different parts of the same tree or vine, 
which might lead one tothink the rain 
not the sole cause of unfruitfulness; but 
on consideration of the conditions, it 
will be seen that these differences 
strengthen the conclusion that the rain 
causes the damage. 

The time during which the blossoms 
may be fertili is probably brief. If 
this critical period happens between 
showers, all may be well. 

The blossoms on any tree or vine do 
not all open at thesametime. Those 


Location and 





been said or written. We find, however, 





|slope towards the south than towards | 


|the north. In neighboring pear orch-| 


ards of same variety— ne 
a full crop, the other any. Yet both | 
got the rain! This may be ex-| 


plained by a difference due to location | 
in the time of the blossoming of the two | 
orchards. a 

It is interesting to Bote, where grape | 
vines have Senne extended in length | 
along the trellis, the blessoms at their | 
extremities are forming perfect clusters, 
while those nearer the trunk are a 4 
The ends of the long vine canes, and the 
top branches of the pear tree, show sim- 
ilar fruitfulness, doubtless due to in- 
c vigor in these parts of the 











to open at a different time here, from the 
| time of blossoming of ether parts of the 
|vine. If its blossoms Seem to all open 
at once, difference in constitution must | 
be allowed for. 

These accidents of the weather can | 
only be avoided by over-head protection, | 
and where that has been afforded this | 
season, we have a clear demonstration | 
that it is the rainfall that prevents fructi- | 
fication. Vines under a roof, and pear 
trees shaded by overhanging forest trees, | 
are full of fruit as usmal, while others 
near, but exposed to the rains, have lit- 
tle or no fruit. 

If these conclusions rest oma sound 
basis the fungus theory of Prof. Munson 
falls through, and his recommendation 
of earlier spraying would be a waste of 
labor. Testimony at hamd seems to 
point that way. Numerous correspon- 
dents report that spraying has had no 
effect in preventing the blight of the 
miniature fruit and its falling from the 
trees. Sprayed and unsprayed trees 
alike have lost their fruit. If this 
drenching theory, therefore, is correct, 
there can be no remedy by which these 
accidental conditions can be overcome 
in so far as tree fruits are concerned, 
and we have only to take the results as 
they come. It is possible thatas experi- 
ments are continued and results ob- 
served, we may in time know more of 
this important matter thanis now on 
record. 


SUGGESTIONS TO EXHIBITORS. 


The well known Jersey expert, Ed- 
ward Burnett, writes to the Breeders’ 
Gazette his views as to shat would be 
of advantage to exhibitors at fairs. He 
says: “There are certain points that 
exhibitors should observe to their ad- 
| vantage: 

1. They should study very carefully 
the rules and regulations of the society 
| and follow them to the letter. 

2. They should decide early te exhibit 
and prepare their cattle accordingly. It 
is no excuse for a man to say that his 
cattle are nothing but skin and bones 
because it has been a dry season. 

3. It is a mistaken idea that many 
have that they can influence the decision 
of the judge by talking to him of their 
past exploits and number of prizes they 
have taken. Ifa judge is an expert he 
can readily see this, and is naturally 
suspicious of one who talks too much in 
the show-ring. 

4. All exhibitors should remember 
that there is only one prize, and if they 
are not successful take their defeat 
gracefully and like men and not find 
fault with the judges, management and 
all the other exhibitors. I have seen 
men completely lose their heads and 
make statements that if they could hear 
them in their calmer moments they 
would see how absurd they were. 

The judge (if he is an expert) knows 
no one and gives the prize to the best 
animals, and if one man has the best 
individual in about all the classes he 
should get the ribbons. Many exhibi- 
tors cannot understand this and think 
that the spoils should be more evenly | 
divided. This is a common idea among) 
a large class of small exhibitors which 
you will find at almost every State and | 
country fair. 

While on the subject of fairs I would! 
like to call your attention to the prize 
for bulls. [ think it is of very little) 
value unless all aged bulls are judged 
with their progeny, and as good es 
are much more profitable to the ordi- 
nary farmer than poor pure-breds I 
; would like to see grades among the 
progeny. This is an old story with me, 
and one I have advocated for many years, 
and I think all men who are interested 
and have followed the bull prizes given | 
at many of our large fairs will agree | 
with me on this subject.” } 


Something is wrong in the classifica- 
tien of heifers, two and three years old, 
at our fairs. It is impossible for judges, 
however competent, to make a justifiable 
decision between competing heifers that 
have never brought a calf and those 
which are in miik. -Comparisons are 
made between like animals, or like sub- 
stances. Things unlike are not com- 
parable. A heifer that has not arrived 
to a condition of lactation is an animal it 
is true, but is very unlike in condition 
to one that has measurably developed its 
milk organs. Hence no judge can place 
them in competition with each other 
and render intelligent decision. 

In order that justice be done in the 
two and three years heifer classes, a 
division in each class is necessary. The 
schedule should include prizes for 
heifers in milk, in distikction from 
heifers dry in both ages. In this way, 
and in this alone, can justice be done to 
the animals and to the owners in these 
classes. 


WORLD'S FOOD FAIR AT BOSTON. 


An exhibition under the name of 
““World’s Food Fair” is to be held at 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Oct. Ist to 
27th, under the auspices of the Boston 
Retail Grocers’ Association. During 
the month three of the best and largest 
creamery butter-makers will manufacture 























from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds of butter 





daily for the two principal groceries in 
Boston, Messrs S. S. Pierce & Co. and 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. The butter- 
makers will be Messrs. D. Whiting & 
Soas, C. Brigham Co., milk contractors, 
and the West Dudley Creamery. The 
plant will work all day long to entertain 
the public and instruct creamery men 
in the latest improvements in the art. 
There will also be an exhibit of butter 
and cheese. In this case the depart- 
ment and its finances will be entirely 
controlled by Mr. James Cheesman. All 
premiums will be paid by the treasurer 


reased 
roads are a reliable exponent of the en-| growth, which has caused the blossoms of the Eastern Butter Makers’ Associa- 


tion, Mr. John I. Beck, West Dudley, 
Mass. - 





LIFE ON A MASSACHUSETTS FARK. 


Ihave just read Mr. Fred Grundy’s 
article on the farm laborer. Is it ab- 
solutely necessary to work 17 hours a 
day? Of dairying I can say nothing, but 
I do believe that in raising truck and 
small fruits,a man will perform more 
actual labor in 12 hours than he will if 
forced to worklonger. I was not brought 
up ona farm. My father was a shoe- 
cutter. Atl5 years of age, I went to 
sea. I followed it fora number of years, 
and finally went into the shoe shop. I 
made good wages at piece work, any- 
where from $12 to $30 per week. When 
my boy got old enough, he went into the 
shop and we worked from eight to ten 
hours per day. We worked on our 
nerve, get up and get! I finally broke 
down and was obliged to turn my mind 
to something else and sought the Mecca 
of all mechanics, the farm. I was told 
that I would have to work if I went to 
farming. Had I not been a worker all 
my life? 

I found that one thing that made farm 
work distasteful was long hours. Why 
not cut them down, have an hour noon- 
ing, etc.? I went to a man who was en- 
gaged in raising small fruits, and had 
about 20 acres under cultivation, mostly 
blackcaps, raspberries and blackberries. 

“Can I get a living raising small 
fruits?” I asked. 

“You can, and a good one, if you don’t 
get discouraged at the outset.” 

For about two years I was looking for 
a place to locate. I thought that I must 
find a market where I was acquainted, 
but could not find a place to suit, and 
finally located 20 miles from the town 
where I had been residing. People said 
I was foolish and would be back in less 
than a year. I knew nothing about 
farming. I told them I knew nothing 
about fimishing shoes until I learned. 
The fall of 1891 I bought a 50-acre farm 
near the shore, about 15 being tillable, 
the rest pasture, woodland and salt 
meadow. I had about five acres plowed 
the next spring, and I moved and com- 
menced farming. 

I have but one regret—that I did not 
commence 20 years ago. I enjoy excel- 
lent health now. I rise at 5 A. M., build 
the fire, put on the teakettle, feed the 
animals, get back to the house, find the 
kettle boiling, make a cup of coffee 
(learned that habit at sea) call my wife 
and son (he does the milking) and take a 
look with the dog at the crops. I have 
about two acres in peas and beans and 
am troubled some with woodchucks. I 





¢ ommunications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
COWS AND THE BARN CELLAR. 
BY Wi)\H. VINTON. 

Mr. Editor: I have -leeked pretty 
carefully through the last issue of the 
Farmer as I do of every i#sue and have not 
discovered that any one has hit me 
another dig for my heresy on the barn 
cellar. Thinking, however, that it must 
be there somewhere, though I have over- 
looked it, Iam moved to adda few ad- 
ditional thoughts upon the same subject, 
for if the barn cellar is really a thing of 
value someone ought to be able to tell 
us in just what that value consists; and 
| if they are not really a thing of value we 
ought not to be at the expense of build- 
ing them. 

The argument for the barn cellar is 
that it is a good place in which to store 
manure. Ask a hundred men who 
have built barn cellars what they built 








answer. The latest instruction as to 
handling manure is to put it onto and into 
the land where it belongs as soon as it can 
possibly be done, and this at any and all 
j seasons of the year. If this be good in- 
struction, and it doubtless is, then ma- 
nure should not be stored anywhere for 
any length of time, and no place for 
that purpose need be provided, and the 
argument for the barn cellar fails. Is 
there any other? Will not some of the 
good brethren arise and state, seriatim, 
just what the excellences are? It was 
at one time held that the cellar was a 
good place in which to store farming 
tools and farm machinery, but this is 
| played out and is now given up. To be 
sure Bro. Ricker states another and not 
uncommon use of the cellar, viz: as a 
place in which to keep pigs. While he 
sees in this use of the cellar an addition- 
al excellence, I see, or at least I think I 
see, an additional defect. 

There is now probably no industry 
upon the farm which pays, certainly 
none which pays as well, as that of 
dairying, and the value of this industry 
consists in making it perfect. In order 
to do this, the latest idea in barn build- 
ing is to so construct them that no hay 
shall be kept in the barn in which the 
cows are kept. Without expressing my 
opinion as to this idea, it is sufficient to 
say that it is advocated by many of the 
best agricultural minds. Now, if the 
“quick effluvium”™ of the barn will so 
impregnate the hay as to cause its effect 
to be plainly discovered in the product 
of the dairy, what shall be said of the 
keeping of cows ina barn with a lot of 
green manure constantly increasing 
under it upon one side, and a hog pen 
upon the other, and generally a cesspool 
of mud and filth in close proximity? Is 
it possible that milk from cows so kept 
can produce a butter which will com- 
mand the highest price in the markets? 
No, it is not possible. Cows so kept are 





kept in good flesh, even, without extra 
feeding, which otherwise would not be 
required. 

Let me state one other objection to 
the barn cellar, and then leave a great 
many others not stated. Nota winter 








find now that the dog keeps them at a| Passes but we hear more or less, gen- 
distance. At 6.30 we breakfast, at 7 we |@t@lly more, of the breaking down of 


go to work. At 12 we have dinner and | barn floors, carrying cattle and horses, 


lo’clock go towork. At5 we commence | : 
to do the chores. In the summer, this |°¢l/ar; or what is more apt to be the | 
varied three days in the week by my | case, hung up by the neck until they are | 
| son. 


going to market 12 miles distant. [ rise 


dead. If the barn stood upon the 


an hour earlier. I have my regular cus-|STound, these accidents would not to 


tomers and as a general rule, I am al 


sold out by 11 A. M., bait my horses and 
My Foxcroft, Governor Hoard, under his 


get home early in the afternoon. 


1 | any great extent occur. 


At the dairy meeting last winter, at 


neighbors say that they don’t see how I /heading, “Better Stabling for Cows,” 


ean take care of so much stuff. 
them by having a system and working 
hours. 


terms, the barn cellar, and said that it 


In starting in, I made the mistake that | #0" 48 it ought to be conducted ina 


a great many make. I said, “I believe 
I can raise the stuff, but I can’t peddle;” 


but I could not depend on their coming. 
At one time, I had quite a load of sweet 
corn for a man; he did not show up, so 
I hitched up and peddled it out. As a 
peddler, I found that I was a complete 
success. The only trouble I now have is 
in taking new customers every time I go 
to town. “Mrs. So-and-So, on such a 
street wants you to supply her.” This 
is my third summer on the farm. I 
would not give up the freedom I now 
enjoy for any sum I might be offered in 
the shop.—G. A. D., Rural New Yorker. 





Mr. Charles A. Luce of Bucksport 
has recently built a barn 45x90; it isa very 
substantial and convenient structure, 
having acellar under the tie up anda 
frost proof cellar for vegetables. The 
stalls for the cattle are built after the 
pattern recommended by Mr. A. W. 
King of Charleston ina recent number 


of the Maine Farmer. Water is brought | farmers have been favored with excep- 


into each crib which is first pumped into 
a large tank which rests on the beams. 
A wind mill does the pumping. The 
tank is made of cypress wood. Mr. 
John Clement of Bucksport has sent 
thus far the present season, from Janu- 
ary ist to July ist, 2088 pounds of poul- 
try to A. & J. Clement, proprietors of 
Seaside Inn, Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert 
Island. Mr. Clement has kept about 
130 hens, which have laid over 800 dozen 


|barn with a cellar under it. 
to this strong protest of the Governor, | 
eo I snleed theerups end sold to peddlers, | I feel very much as the good old deacon | Straw, but there is some complaint of 
| did in the meeting, when he said, “he 








of eggs which he sold for $136. 


In regard 


didn’t know whether St. Paul was right 


or not, but he was happy to state that) 
in this pafticular case he agreed with | 


him.” I have laid out a great deal of 
money in my day in farm buildings, and 
am still doing it. Ifin the future I am 
to do much in that line, there are cer- 
tainly two things, hitherto deemed quite 
indispensable, which I shall omit, viz.: 
The cellar from the barn, and the 
gutters from the house. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NEW BRUNSWICK LETTER. 


BY H. B. HALL. 

Editor Maine Farmer: I am surprised 
somewhat to note by the Farmer that 
you have been delayed a good deal in 
your State with haying by wet weather. 
In this part of New Brunswick, and, in- 
deed, I may say all over the province, 


tionally fine weather ever since haying 
commenced. It has been too fine, for 
other crops are suffering for the want of 
more frequent rains. 

The “tupland” hay crop this year is 
above the average in quantity, and has 
been housed in excellent shape. Farm- 
ers are busy now on the intervales and 
low land, harvesting anextra good crop 
there, too, and there is every prospect 
that lots and lots of hay will be pressed 


this -will mean the bringing in of a good 
many dollars, but I should like to see a 
system of farming here that would feed 
every spear of hay grown on the farms. 
I believe-that if a butter factory were 
started here and run successfully for 
five years, that at the end of that time 
ten tons of hay would not be sent away 
where one hundred tons are now ex- 
ported. 

Before closing this letter, Mr. Editor, 
I should like to ask through your col- 
umns, what is the feeding value of 
brewers’ grains for growing and fatten- 
ing pigs? I know that these grains are 
rich in albuminoids, but where they can 
be had for almost nothing, and conse- 
quently become the principal food, I 
should like to know the best thing to 
feed in connection therewith, both in 
winter and summer feeding of pigs for 
profit. 

Gagetown, N. B.. Aug. 10. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


OUTLOOK IN WEST OXFORD. 
them for and they will give you this one | paenge re? 


BY C. B. SMITH. 

Farmers have stored in good condition 
a full average amount of hay, and are 
cutting a great portion of their oats for 
feed when just past the milk, as they 
have learned by experience that oats cut 
at that time, and well cured, are really 
better than good hay. 

Corn, both yellow and sweet, is look- 
ing finely, and is ahead of last year, and 
promises a better crop. 

Potatoes, early ones, are light, but late 
planted potatoes look finely and show 
no rust yet. 

Oats that are ripened are light and 
give small yield, as many fields have 
rusted badly. 

Now wecome tothe apple crop, and 
O the disappointment! The spring gave 
us the best blossom for years, and they 
appeared to set well, but they are gone 
from many orchards, while other 
orchards, no more sheltered, are doing 
well thus far. Now, why is this? 

I will give an answer from experience. 
Brother farmers we are apt to expect 
something from nothing. If we have a 
cow that gives us three inches of cream 
per day, we expect, and must feed her. 
If we want our horses to look well and 
work well, we must feed well. So it is 





never in good health, and cannot be), 





tu their injury or destruction, into the} 


| 
}our best orchardists | should say the 
| apple crop would be about 25 per cent. 
| of a full crop. 
} 
I tel] |Cendemned, in the strongest possible | 


| siderably heavier than last year. 
is impossible to conduct any dairy opera- | €™$ re delayed in cutting their meadows 

’ }on account of the recent very heavy 
|rains. Cornand potatwes have a heavy 
growth, but thereis a little complaint of 





and sent out of the country. Of course 


with all kinds of crops; we must feed 
and care for them. Now for my ex- 
|} perience. I have three orchards. Two 
re them I manured last fall; one I top- 
dressed generously, the other I spread 
| on a good coat of barnyard manure and 
plowed it in six inches deep, and I cut 
| off lots of small roots, and this spring 
jharrowed smooth. I trim every year 
| what is needed. Whenthe apples were 
well set I sprayed with Paris green, and! 
the most of the trees of these two 
orchards have retained their apples and 
| give promise of a good fair crop, while 
| my other orchard, where the land was 
in fair condition, and not manured last 
fall, is almost a failure. 

Now, brother farmers, I shall not fall 
back into the old ruts again, and let my 
trees grub for themselves. Let us have 
what fruit trees we can treat properly, 
keep the stock we can feed as we should, 
and we shall have larger profits and 
more time for rest and pleasure. 

Denmark, Aug. 10. 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—The fair and horse trot will be at 
Unity, Sept. 19 and 20. 

Unity, Aug. 20. J. H. Cook, Sec’y. 

—In answer to yours of the 9th the in- 
dications are that there will be about an 
average crop. Meaning more—perhaps 
three times as many—as last year, and 








| about 75 per cent. of the crop two years 


ago. Yours truly, ALonzo BUTLER. 

Union, August 16. 

—The apple crop is very small and of 
very poor quality; the trees were very 
much injured by blight early in the sea- 
T. B. Hunrer. 
Strong, August 16. 


From inquires which I have made of 


tespectfully, 

Greene, August 14. C. 5. STETSON. 
—The hay crop at Appleton was con- 
Farm- 


potatoes rotting. Oats are stout in the 


rust. Many farmers cut them while 
green for fodder, and perhaps that pays 
fully as well as to let them staud and 
ripen. 

—Mr. John F. Currier of Fort Fair- 
field, who afew months ago disposed of 
his valuable farm and other property 
and removed with his family to West Vir- 
gals, hoping to better his condition, has 

enough of Virginia life already. He 
has sold his farm he had purchased 
there and now returns to try Aroostook 
again. 
—Mr. Seeley took the first load of po- 
tatoes of the season to the Fort Fair- 
field market, Monday, August 13. Pota- 
to buyer Phillips purchased them at $1 

—_ cay were raised on land 
now needed for Way purposes, hence 
the early digging. 

—The Cumberland Farmers’ Club 
Fair occurs Sept. 26th and 27th. 

W. W. Pearson, Sec’y. 

—The date of Somerset Central Age % 
cultural Society Cattle Show and. Fair 
has been changed to Sept. 24th, 25th and 
26th. 8S. W. Govip, Sec'y. 

—‘‘Plows and Plowing,” “Dairy Edu- 
cation” and “Agriculture, Past, Present 
and Future,” are the subjects to be 
treated at a Farmers’ Institute to be 
held in Town Hall, Amherst, on Satur- 
day August 25, 1894. Hon. Joel Rich- 

son of Newport, member of the board 
from Penobscot county, Hon. G. M. 
Gowell of the State College, and the 
Secretary of the Board are the speakers. 
The Babcock milk tester will be on ex- 
hibition and milk and cream tested. 
Public cordially invited. 
B. Wacker McKeen, Sec'y. 
Augusta, August 21. 
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Cheice Miscellany. 


HOW I LOVE HER. 


How I love her none may say 
In what sweet and varied way— 
Loving her this way and that; 

For a ribbon on her hat— 

For her soft cheek’s crimson dyes— 
For a trick of her blue eyes! 

How I love her none may say, 

Yet I love her all the day! 








How I love her none may know; 

Who oan say why roses grow? 

How, where’er it breathes and blows, 
Still the rough wind loves the rose? 
For her lips, so honey sweet, 

For the falling of her feet— 

Who shall al! my love declare? 

Yet I love her all the year! 


How I love her none may say; 
In the winter, in the May— 
In all seasons, dark or bright, 
Love by day and love by night! 
For her glance, her smile; the mere 
Presence of her there and here! 
In my sighing, in my song, 
Still I love her all life long! 
=F. L. Stanton, in Atlanta Constitution. 


ORIENTAL SPLENDOR. 


Picturesque Ceremony of Install- 
ing an Oriental Ruler. 





An Interesting Description of the Era- 
thronement of the Maharaja o*% 
Kolhapur—An Event Ever to 
Be Remembered. 





All Kolhapur tad put on holiday 
dress to grace thts occasion. Two 
hundred monnted soldiers had been 
sent from Bombay, and white tents 

e a pretty sight in camp where the 

lish guests ‘vere entertained. For 
three nights the streets were illumi- 
nated, banners were flying, innumera- 
ble tapers twinkled from the English 
residency, the town hall, and the palace, 
outlining the buildings in light against 
the sky. By night and day, says the 
Chicago Tribune, the streets were 
crowded with people who had come 
miles and miles from the outlying dis- 
tricts to witness the festivities. 

Within the palace our western eyes 
were greeted by a scene unique in its 
oriental splendor. Imagine the interior 
of a spacious building newly decorated 
in white, and gold mirrors at either 
end, flowers adorning walls and niches; 
overlooking the main floor or Darbar 
hall, a lofty gallery where the four 
ladies of our party with those of the 
English missionary societies and Lady 
Harris had excellent seats. Below 
were seated over two hundred native 
chiefs in their richest regalia; robes of 
finest texture in white or scarlet, glit- 
tering with gems, turbans in purple, 
white, scarlet, green or pink, presented 
8 brilliant array of color. 

At the end of the hall, upon a dais, 
stood the elegant carved sofa of rich 
gold brocade which constituted the 
gadi, or throne. Behind it were stand- 
ing, like statues, four chief servants of 
the king, in their long red gowns se- 
cured at the waist by elaborate girdles, 
each holding his long gilt wand sur- 
mounted with feathers. At either side 
of the gadi were two ancient retainers 
of the household bearing heavy maces 
of gold. 

As the hour of the installation ap- 
proaches the crowds ouside lining the 
roadway become more excited, till 
finally a shout from the people 
anounces the arrival of the royal 
equipage. Servants spread a bright 
crimson cloth for a carpet from the 
steps to the hall, and, preceded by the 
political agents, the future king 
entered, led by the hand of Lord 
Harris, governor of the Bombay presi- 
‘dency. The dress of an English 
courtier, including white silk stock- 
ings, silver buckles and white knee- 
> with the gold-embroidered 
coat, all the charm of novelty to 
one fresh from democratic America. I 
think it will amuse you to note that 
his highness wore good English leather 
boots. His robe was of scarlet cloth 
bordered with gold braid; he wore a 
ponderous, many-folded turban of the 
same color, nearly square in shape. 
This heavy headdress was ornamented 
with gold work and at one corner with 
a brooch of mammoth pearls; it was 
secured by a cord passing under his 
left ear. Of course, you know, no 
Hindu removes his turban indoors. 
About his neck were a dozen rows of 
costly ls, lower came three of 
diamonds, while reaching to his waist 
was a rope of gems. Under his arm he 
carried a dhotar or scarf of cloth-of- 
gold. The dhotar of common cloth or 
muslin is used by all classes worn about 
the neck or shoulders. 

The ceremony consisted of a speech 
in English by the governor, the trans- 
lation in Marathi by the state secre- 

} @ response in good English by the 
ja, an address by the Diwan 
relinquishing the administration of 
government, and then Lord Harris led 
his highness to the long-vacant gadi, 
and, seating him there, pronounced 
Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of the 
state of Kolhapur, while the air of 
“God Save the Queen” pealed from the 
band, a salute of nineteen guns was 
fired, and a glad cry went up from ten 
thousand throats. 

Following the installation came pre- 
sentation of gifts,a richly bejewelled 
sword with Damascus blade, costing 
three thousand rupees, rare fabrics on 
gold trays. Then garlands of flowers 
were thrown about the neck of the 
rajah, one placed on each arm, and a 
boquet of tuberoses in his hands. Gar- 
lands and drops of attar of rose were 
lavished on all present, including our 
gentlemen missionaries, and with the 


giving of pansupari, a native decoc- 
tion of betelnut, the assemblage broke 


up. 

We ladies were pleased to be invited 
into the apartments of the ranis, or 
queens, where, in a reception-room of 
the palace, fitted up with the luxury 
ofa Fifth avenue mansion, we saw, 
and the Marathi-speaking ladies talked 
with four generations of queens, from 
the great-grandmother, not apparently 
over eighty years, down to the pretty, 
fair mother of the tiny baby princess of 
two months in the arms of its English 
nurse. All these women had seen 
nothing of the festivities save behind 

urdahs, which veiled their beauty and 

d their rare jewels from the mascu- 
line gaze. Before we left the wife of 
the maharaja herself sprinkled upon 
us precious odor from a dainty gold 
vessel. She is probably sixteen years 
old, and was married three years ago, 
this fact showing a tendency against 
infant marriages in India, at least 
among the higher classes. 

The king isa good-looking, well-de- 
veloped man, with not very dark skin, 
above medium height and weight, fond 
of riding and rifle practice. He is said 
to be amiable and toward 
the people. 

The first bible printed with a date was 


’ 





RANG THEM IN. 


Peculiar Method of Gathering an Andi. 
ence in Texas. 

Before theaters were built in Texas 
companies going there would play in 
the schoolhouses. A manager upon 
his arrival in town was assured by the 
inhabitants whom he met that he 
would have a “big crowd to the show 
that night.” 

The countenance of the hopeful man- 
ager beamed with delight upon the 
schoolhouse after supper, for there he 
found such a large crowd standing at 
the door that he became almost delir- 
ious with visions of the ponderous 
bags of silver he would carry away 
from that town. He felt as if he 
walked on air as he pushed his way 
through the crowd, opened wide the 
sc hoolhouse doors and told the janitor 
to light the lamps, says the Chicago 
Inter Ocean. The lamps were soon 
lighted, the ticket box open, and the 
manager’s smile reached a greater dis- 
tance than he ever dreamed his mouth 
would stretch. His heart beat faster 
than for weeks before. 

Moment by moment, however, the 
smile contracted, the bounding heart 
became more tranquil, for the doors 
had now been opened and the lamps 
lighted for twenty minutes, and still 
the crowd, which had now acquired 
immense proportions, remained outside. 
Not a soul had entered. In despera- 
tion the manager demanded of the jan- 
itor: ‘‘Why in thunder don’t they come 
in?” 

“Oh,” the janitor explained, “they 
won't come in till you ring the bell.” 
The manager sprang on the step- 
ladder, and with an energy which 
would do credit to “Curfew Shall Not 
Ring To-night,” pulled that bell-rope 
until everybody in town could hear the 
bell ring. 

The audience all rushed in and al- 
most pulled hair for seats. The next 
morning this manager tookaway not 
only his large bag of silver, but with it 
a lesson in ringing in a Texas audi- 
ence. 





OFF FOR A QUIET TIME. 
Diary of a Man Sent to Lonesomehaurst by 
His Physician. 
“Mr. Akenhead,” said the eminent 
specialist on nervous disorders, severe- 
ly, to the Puck man, “‘it is useless for 
you to expect to derive benefit from m 
treatment unless you consent to fol- 
low my directions. I recommended 
you to go to the quiet hamlet of Lone- 
somehurst and spend at least six 
months in strict retirement, and yet I 
find you back in the turmoil and ex- 
citement of the city in less than four 
weeks.” 
“The trouble, doctor,” replied the 
patient, “is that the monotony of a 
quiet, uneventful country existence is 
more than I can endure. In this short 
time we have had fourteen different 
cooks, one of whom was discharged for 
setting fire to the house while intoxi- 
cated, another for assaulting me with 
a frying pan and a third for poisoning 
us, whether accidentally or malicious- 
ly Ido not know. I have been mixed 
up in four different runaway accidents 
and twice bitten by dogs. Because of 
my kindness of heart I was drawn into 
an elopement episode which resulted 
at my being shot at and narrowly 
missed by the bride’s father, who 
claimed that he was near-sighted and 
mistook me for the bridegroom. One 
night somebody hanged a total stranger 
to a tree on the lawn. About the same 
time a tramp burned the barn and sev- 
eral outbuildings. A large tree was 
blown down so near the house that the 
piazza roof was crushed in. I was ar- 
rested three time for unknowingly vio- 
lating some of the rural laws. My 
wife’s mother was thrown from a car- 
riage in front of the house and fatally 
injured. There was a smallpox scare 
in the neighborhood about half the 
time and a mad-dog fright every now 
and then. Taking it all inall, I finally 
concluded that the turmoil and excite- 
ment of city life was less enervating 
than the peace and quiet of a monoton- 
ous country existence.” 


MEASURING SOUND. 


The Microscope Employed in This Deli- 
cate Operation. 

It certainly is an odd statement to 
say that the microscope is better than 
the ear for measuring some sounds; but 
itis true. In determining the pitch of 
very high notes Mr. F. Melde has 
found that the ear cannot be depended 
on, and he has therefore turned to the 
microscope for aid. 

Sound isa phenomenon of vibration, 
and the pitch of any musical note can 
be determined if the sound wave cor- 
responding to it isin any manner ren- 
dered measurable. 

Mr. Melde has solved the problem in 
this way: He covers a plate with a thin 
layer composed of a mixture of olive 
oil and stearine, the surface of which 
is slightly ridged by rubbing it deli- 
eately with the finger. To a high- 
pitched tuning fork a short hair is at- 
tached, and a similar hair is fastened 
to another vibrating body, such as a 
rod, whose pitch is known. The ends 
of these hairs trail across the prepared 
plate, as it is passed rapidly over them, 
and thus mark upon its surface a 
double series of wave lines corre- 
sponding to the periods of vibration of 
the fork and the rod. The microscope 
isthen called into action in order to 
compare the length and depth of the 
waves, and thus determine the musical 
pitch of the vibrating fork, with an ac- 
curacy not attainable by the ear alone. 











Dreams and Sound Sleep. 

When a student asked the great Prof. 
Marne if dreams were “a sign of any- 
thing” he replied: ‘Yes, a sign that 
the dreamer’ was only about half 
asleep, when some vague ideas flitted 
through his brain.” An opinion ex- 
actly contrary to the above was once 
expressed by Dr. Tanner, the faster. 
When asked if he had not dreamed of 
feasts during his long fast he replied: 
“The fact is, I did not dream at all, 
simply because I had no sound sleep 
during the ordeal. I was sorry for 
that, because I had hoped to make a 
psycological study of myself. . . . 
My sleep was so disturbed and broken 
by those constantly around me that 1] 
had no opportunity for dreams.” Whose 
theory respecting the dream condition 
is correct, Marne’s or Tanner's? 





Indian Corn Used by Italians. 

It isthe Italians who have learned the 
value of Indian corn. Long ago they 
substituted corn meal for chestnut 
flour tn making polenta, and the result 
was a cheaper and more wholesome 
food. The Italians at home make po- 
lenta chiefly with yellow corn meal; 


here they often, perhaps usually, use | tro 


EACH RECRUIT GOT A KISS. 


Hew the Duchess of Gordon Raised a Reg- 
iment One Hundred Years Ago. 

Near the close of the last century 
rumors of a French invasion alarmed 
Great Britain and aroused military 
ardor to such an extent as to lead to 
fresh regiments being raised. In one 
ofaseries of interesting sketches by 
Hon. Mrs. Armytage, of “British Man- 
sions and the, Mistresses Past and Pres- 
ent,” recently published in Tinsley’s 
Magazine, the raising by the famous 
duchess of Gordon of the battalion of 
Gordon Highlanders, which has since 
held such a distinguished place in mil- 
itary annals, is thus described: ‘*The 
duchess of Gordon is said to have had a 
wager with the prince regent as to 
which of them would first raise a bat- 
talion, and that the fair lady reserved 
to herself the power of offering a re- 
wardeven more attractive than the 
king’s shilling. At all events the 
duchess and Lord Huntley started off 
on their errand,and between them 
soon raised the required number of 
men. The mother and son frequented 
every fair in the country-side, begging 
the fine young Highlanders to come 
forward in support of king and coun- 
try and to enlist in her regiment, and, 
when all other arguments failed, ramor 
said that a kiss from the beautiful 
duchess won the doubtful recruit. She 
soon announced to headquarters the 
formation of a regiment, and entered 
into all the negotiations with the mili- 
tary authorities in a most businesslike 
manner, reporting that the whole reg- 
iment were Highlanders save thirty- 
five. Lord Huntly was given the first 
command of this corps, then and ever 
since known as the Ninety-second or 
Gordon Highlanders, and wearing the 
tartan of the clan.” 


HOT MEAL SURE ENOUGH. 


The Repast Laid Out for a Hungry Fish- 
ing Tourist in California. 

Walter Mansfield, the board of trade 
attorney, isa most enthusiastic sports- 
man, says the San Francisco Post. 
When Manefield goes out on one of his 
trips he always locates a place where 
he can get a good meal, and so times 
his sport that he will reach it at the 
dinner hour. A few days ago he went 
up on the Big Sulphur creek for a day’s 
fishing, and, as he started out at day- 
break, he saw a little wayside shanty, 
in front of which stood a horse trough 
and a sign: ‘“‘Hot Meals at All Hours.” 
The trough did double service as a 
drinking place for tired and dusty 
horses and a lavatory for the guests of 
the “‘hotel.” 

“Thai's just the place,” said Walter 
to himself. “T’ll fish up stream, and 
then down again, so that I'll reach here 
at noon.” 

He carried out his programme, went 
tothe “hotel,” where he rubbed soft 
soap around his neck and washed it off 
in the horse trough, and then seated 
himself at the wooden table. Anold 
Missourian sat smoking in one corner, 
and never budged or paid the slightest 
attention to Mansfield, who was nib- 
bling at a cracker he found on the table. 

‘Well, where ismy dinner?” inquired 
the hungry sportsman. 

“Thar,” and the rancher aimed the 
stem of his pipe at the table. 

“Why, your sign says: ‘Hot Meals at 
All Hours.” 

“Thar she is. Crackers an’ pepper 
sauce.” 


‘TWAS NOT A CABBAGE. 


But the Player of the Dead King Took 
No Risks. 

Before the eccentric George ©. Miln 
became a tragedian he was a circuit 
clergyman in Iowa, and was tha pet of 
the women of his circuit. When he 
appeared as a star over the same circuit 
his feminine admirers vied with each 
other as to which could present him 
with the largest and handsomest bou- 
quet, writes Mary Adaif in thg Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 

In Iowa City he appeared as Richard 
III. A lady sat in a box with the most 
monstrous bouquet the florist could 
furnish. Frank Tannehill, Sr., as- 
sumed the parts of Buckingham and 
the dead king. Instead of using a su- 
per, as is customary, to lie upon the 
bier, Mr. Miln insisted that Mr. Tanne- 
hill should lie there in hisrobes. As 
the funeral pageant crossed the stage 
this lady, not being a great frequenter 
of the theater, regarded this as the 
most fitting time to present the bou- 
quet. 

As the cortege reached the center of 
the stage, the well-meaning woman 
arose from her seat in the box, and 
with all her strength hurled a bouquet 
to the stage. It struck .Mr. Tannchil) 
in the face with such force that he de- 
cided it was a cabbage, and regarded 
the situation as too hazardous to per- 
mit his longer posing on the bier. He 
sprang to the stage and quickly made 
his exit. 











A NEW WRINELE. 


The Cowboy Was Not Posted on Modern 
Conveniences. 

A cowboy up from the Texas pan- 
handle was a guest at the house and cs 
the clerk who attended to him is still 
in Denver, we will allow him totell the 
story in his own way, says the Denver 
Field and Farm. ‘He had on store 
clothes and a red necktie, and what he 
didn’t know wasn’t worth knowing. 
When he started up to his room at 
night, I told him there was a folding 
bed in it, and, if he wished, the bell- 
boy would show him how it worked. 
But not much; he didn’t want to be 
shown anything. He knew a thing or 
two about the city, he did, even if he 
did live down on the range. 


he paid his bill without a word and 
went away. About noon I happened 
to be on that floor, and a chambermaid 
called me to take a look in his room. 
And what a sight met my eyes! The 
bottom drawer of the bureau was 
pulled out as far as it would come, and 
in it were all the rugs in the room, with 
a towel spread over one end of a pillow. 
Evidently he had tried to sleep there, 
for pinned up on the glass was a sar- 
castic little legend reading: ‘Gol dern 
yore folding beds. Why don’t you 
make ‘em longer and put more kivvers 
onto um? Mebbe you expecta man to 
stand up and sleep in your durned old 
cubberd.’ The durned old cubberd was 
one of our best folding beds.” 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The reader of this paper will be pleased_to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dis- 
ease that science has been able to cure in all 
its stages, and that is Catarrh. ll’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure isthe only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity i 
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furnished by Faust, the German father 
of typography, in 1462. 


One 
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“So Ilet him go, and next morning’ 





ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


Its Remarkable Effect Upon a Lot 
of Hardy Gold Diggers. 


Fifty English Miners Tramp Eight Miles 
to Hear a Lark Sing—Rough Men 
in a Rough Country Hungry for 
a Word from Home. 











No one should think that he knows 
all that it is to be homesick until he 
has turned his back not only on home, 
but also on native land, says a writer 
in the Indianapolis News. Here are a 
few incidents that fell under my own 
observation during a sojourn in Aus- 
tralia. Wewere gold digging on the 
banks of the river Lodden, and had 
been hard at work for many months. 
In those early days nearly all the men 
on that particular ‘‘ 
deed, on all the gold fields,—were Brit- 
ish subjects, either from the “‘old coun- 
try” itself or from some of the North 
American colonies. 

One day a rumor was circulated 
through our camp that an immigrant, 
lately from England and located some 
distance farther down the stream, had 
brought with him an English lark. 
The news spread far and wide, from 
river to hill and from hill to gulch, and 
when the next Sunday forty to fifty of 


us went to see the precious songster we | 7 


found fully five hundred rough-bearded, 
tender-hearted men congregated about 
the lucky ower’s tent, listening, enrap- 
tured, to the old familiar trill of the 
bird’s sweet carol. Many of these 
hardy diggers, great, strong fellows, 
whom no danger could appall, had 
tramped ‘twenty miles simply to see 
and hear a common lark, solely be- 
cause itcame from their own “island 
home,” and it was nothing less than 
pathetic to observe how deeply each 
one was affected by the liquid, musical 
notes, calling vividly to mind never-to- 
be-forgotten joys. I have reason to 
know, however, that this sentimental 
indulgence cost not a few of the sturdy 
Britons many an hour of lost time in 
the following week. This little inol- 
dent has beén told with some varia- 
tions from this, but I was there as an 
eye-witness, and the facts are as here 
stated. I may add that I saw the own- 
er of the bird refuse more than one 
offer of fifty dollars for his prize. 

One day—it was in 1858, I think—a 
number of us set off across the ranges 
on a visit to the post office at Castle- 
maine, about eight miles from our own 
diggings, in the always present hope 
of receiving home letters. Oh, those 
monthly trips! Shall I ever forget 
them? Each step of the thither jour- 
ney made light and buoyant by fond 
anticipation, each foot of the return 
seeming, only too often, a furlong in 
length, dragged out in the weariness 
of disappointed hopes! We were a 
party of twenty, all stout young fel- 
lows under thirty years of age, and, as 
we went over the quartz-strewn hills 
and through the shadow valleys, all 
clothed with a gorgeous profusion of 
strange shrubs and flowers, and saw 
myraid birds of brilliant plumage, 
from the tiny parroquet to the great 
crested cockatoo, flitting about from 
tree to tree, while overhead shown the 
dazzling rays of an Australian sun, our 
spirits rose to the point of ecstasy, and 
each one of us felt sure that this time 
he would certainly receive the long-ex- 
pected missive. ¢) 

Cheerfully, then, we trudged along 
and at last came to the brow of the 
heights overlooking the commission- 
er’s headquarters, and there on a level 
space in front of the tents, about one- 
third of a mile from us, were drawn 
up, in their scarlet uniforms and with 
oe arms, some two hundred men 
of the British Fortieth regiment of the 
line! 

Up to this moment none of us were 
aware that a single English soldier was 
in the colony, and the effect of this un- 
suspected sight was simply astounding. 
Almost so suddeniy as if we had run 
against a stone wall, our little crowd 
came toa dead halt, and while fof a 
time not a word was spoken each man 
sought to read in his comrades’ eyes an 
amusing thought to his own overpow- 
ering emotion. 

As we stood in a kind of dazed be- 
wilderment the splendid regimental 
band struck up, and, most strangely, 
the’musicians selected as the first piece 
“Home, Sweet Home!” Then, indeed, 
“the fountains of the great deep” were 
broken up and we, roughly clad, clay- 
begrimed miners threw ourselves upon 
the ground, totally overcome by the 
rush of tender memories awakened by 
the familiar old air, while boyish tears, 
of which all forgot to be ashamed, 
trickled down each sunburnt cheek. 

For nearly an hour, until the band 
had gone through its whole repertory, 
we lay there hushed and silent, but oh! 
with such unutterable thoughts of far 
away homes and loved ones, never, 
perhaps, to be again seen. By and by 
we rose and wandered slowly down the 
slope toward the large canvas tent 
which then served as a post office. 
While we were taking our places in the 
rear of the long line of anxious diggers 
waiting their turn at the wicket, a 
young fellow of our company wistfully 
said: “Oh, boys, how shall we live 
through it if we don’t hear from 
home?” and the question found echo in 
each expectant heart. But, alas! only 
three men of our twenty received let- 
ters that day, and the homesick youth 
was not one of them. 

As we sadly walked back to camp 
our party more nearly resembled a fu- 
neral procession than a squad of usual- 
ly reckless miners—the three fortunate 
individuals considerately restraining 
their exuberant joy out of sympathy 
for the luckless seventeen. 


‘ The Stepmother. 

A Jewish rabbi, lately deceased, left 
the following clause in his will: ‘“‘To 
my dear children I commend the fifth 
commandment of the Decalogue, which 
ever was my guide and star. If they 
truly wish to honor my memory let 
them preserve peace among themselves 
and affection toward my dearly be- 
loved wife, their noble and unselfish 
second mother, to whom they are so 
greatly indebted.” 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





Mrs. Chas. Smith of Jimes, Ohio, 
writes: I have used every remedy for 


sick headache I could hear of for the 
oo but Carter’s Little 
ver Pills me more good than all 
the rest. 


as 


”—as, in-| Han 





FAIRS TO OCCUR. 


Androscoggin Valley Association—At - 
ton, Sept. 18th, i9th, and 20th. om 
Aroostook County Agricultural Society—At 
Houlton, Sept. 11th and 12th. 
Androscoggin Agricultural Society—At Liver- 
Bothel Fair -At Bivondde Pon Bey, Se 
el Fair— iverside Park, é 
pilth, 12th. and 13th. ° ee 
uxton an ollis ricultura iety—At 
Buxton, Sept. ath, oth and 6th. —- 
Baldwin and Sebago Lake View Agricultural 
‘Asgos napon—As Sebago, Oct. 9th, 10th 
Cumberland County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society—At Na nsett Park, 
Gorham, Sept. 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th. 
Central Washington icultural Society— 
Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Cums rland Farmers’ Club—Sept. 26th and 


27th. 
Eastern State Fair—At Bangor, August 28th, 





East Somerset Agricultural Society—At Hart- 
land, Sept. 11th and 12th 

East Pittston icultural and Trotting Park 
Association—At Pittston, Sept. 12th, 

wigukiin Commer Agvientence) Sock 
ranklin County cult ety—At 
Franklin Park, Farmington, Sept. 25th, 


cock County Fair Association—At Wy- 
man Park, Ellsworth, Sept. 11th, 12th and 


ith. 
Lincoln cultural and Horticultural Socie- 
v4 mariscotta, Sept. 18th, 19th and 


Maine State Fair—At Lewiston, Sept. 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. 

North Cumberland County Agricultural So- 
ba South Harrison, Sept. 25th, 26th, 
an . 

North Washi m Agricultural iety—At 
Lakeside Park, Sept. 4th, 5th Ay y 

North Waldo Agricultural Society—At Unity, 
Sept. 26th and 26th. 

North Franklin Agricultural Society—At 

Phillips, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

North Oxfo icultural Society—At An- 

dover, Sept. 26th and 27th. 

ortyern ancock—Ambherst, Sept. 25th and 


6th. 

Oxford County Agricultural Society—On 
the grounds between Norway and South 
Paris villages, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

Ossipee Valley Union Agricultural Associa- 
Son As Cornish, August 28th, 29th and 


30th. 

Piscataquis Central Society—At Dover and 
araKerast. Sept. ee pom, Sock At 
a ennebec ricultu ety— 
South Windsor, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Somerset Central Agricultural Society—At 

Skowhegan, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Sagadahoc Agricultural and Horticultural 
iety—At Topsham, Oct. 9th, 10th and 


1ith. 

Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation—Sept. 18th, 19th,and 2vth. 
est Penobscot Agricultural Society—At 
Exeter, Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th. ‘ 

Waldo and Penobscot Agricultural Society— 
Cae unds in Monroe, Sept. 11th, 12th 
an 3th. 

Waldo County Agricultural Society—Sept. 
25th and 26th. 

Washington County Agricultural Society—At 
Pembroke, Sept. 12th and 13th. ‘ 

West Washington Agricultural Society—At 
Cherrytield Park, Sept. 18th, 19th and 20th. 

West Oxford Agricultural Society—On the 
Grenats at Fryeburg, Sept. 25th, 26th aud 


York County icultural Society—At the 
Bago evens ark, Aug. 28th, 29th, 30th 
an st. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 

A Good Appetite 
Always accompanies good health, and 
an absence of appetite is an indication 
of something wrong. The universal 
testimony given by those who have used 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, as to its merits in 
restoring the appetite, and as a purifier 
of the blood, constitutes the strongest 
recommendation that can be urged for 
any medicine. 

Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick head- 
ache. 25e. 

Bridegroom (at the altar, to long wind- 
ed clergyman)—Ach, please, your rever- 
ence, cut itshort! I have taken the car- 
riage by the hour! 

You cannot say that you have tried 
everything for your rheumatism, until 
you have taken Ayer’s Pills. Hundreds 
have been cured of this complaint by 
the use of these Pills alone. They were 
admitted on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair as a standard cathartic. 

To keep your secret is wisdom; but to 
expect others to keep it is folly. 

lave you these dangerous symptoms, 

—cough, pain in the side or breast, fever, 
short breath, night-sweats, tickling, 
rising or soreness in the throat, diarrhea, 
nervous debility, asthmatic or bronchial 
affections? If so, use at once Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam. 
“Look upon the bright side of your con- 
dition; then your discontents will dis- 
perse. Pore not upon your losses, but 
recount your mercies. 

Do not wear impermeable and tight- 
fitting hats that constrict the blood- 
vessels of the scalp. Use Hall’s Hair 
Renewer occasionally, and you will not 
be bald. 


ODD DRESS REHEARSAL. 


A Nonagenarian Frenchman Has His Own 
Obsejuies Performed. 

An up-to-date desciple of Charles V. 
of Spain, lately held a kind of dress 
rehearsal of his funeral while yet in 
the land of the living, says the French 
correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph. Tor the past year gravediggers 
and masons had been engaged in pre- 
paring the gentleman’s tomb, and he 
had surveyed the work with loving 
care. 

When everything was ready he had a 
handsome marble slab put up, with the 
date of his birth and the list of his 
titles and distinctions, winding up with 
the comforting assurance that he *‘had 
been a good father and law-abiding 
citizen” inscribed thereon. 

On his ninety-fifth birthday all his 
friends and acquaintances were in- 
vited to the rehearsal of his funeral. 
A solemn burial service took place at 
the chureh, and his empty coffin, placed 
undera catafalque anc surrounded with 
wax candles, received an anticipatory 
blessing. 

To cheer up his guests, whom this 
lugubrious ceremony must have some- 
what depressed, he then bade them re- 
pair te his house, where a grand ban- 
quet took place, at which the beadle, 
the choristers #ud the priests who are 
to officiate at his real funeral were 
present. 

Each guest pledged his word in a 
bumber of champagne that if he were 
still living at the time he would not 
fail to “assist” at the funeral ceremony 
of which the rehearsal had just been 
gone through. 

The real event may not come off yet 
awhile, for this imitator of the fgmous 
emperor is still quite hale and hearty, 
in spite of his nintey-five summers. 














She Would Neither Paint nor Powder. 


“T positively will not use cosmetics,” 
said a lady to the writer, ‘‘yet my com- 
plexion is so bad that it occasions me 
constant mortification. Whatcan I do 
to get rid of these dreadful blotches?” 
“Take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,” was my prompt reply. “Your 
complexion indicates that yon are suff- 
ering from functional derangements. 
Remove the cause of the blotches and 
your cheeks will soon wear the hue of 
health. The ‘Favorite Prescription’ is 
a wonderfnl remedy for all diseases 
peculiar to your sex. Its proprietors 
guarantee to return the money if it does 
not give satisfaction. But it never fails. 
Try it.” The lady followed my advice, 
and now her complexion is as clear as a 
babe’s, and she enjoys better health 
than she his for many years. 


To permanently cure Pepe mg 
biliousness and sick-headache Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets. Of dealers. 








Marine er pyle been taken 
at a depth of feét below the ocean’s 
surface. 

In several E countries, includ- 
ing France and um, elections are 
always held on 4 





HAVE NEVER BEEN CONQUERED | 


The Heroic Basques and Their Many Des- 

perate Wars with Invaders. 

But these people of Spain, and yet 
not Spaniards, whoare they? Models of 
ancient manners, untainted by time, so 
marked, so separate—as distinct in 
racial characteristics from their near- 
est neighbors as from the most remote 
—so rooted to this soil, how shall we 
account for them? Velasco, their own 
historian,gravely:traces their descent di- 
rectly from Tubal-Cain, says the Cosmo- 
politan. Humboldt calls them Celt-Ibe- 
rians. Theory on theory, each one dis- 
proving the last with equal learning, 
has been advanced to account for this 
phenomenon. Nothing now seems 
more probable than that they are a 
remnant of the troglodytes of the age 
of stone, the same with the men whose 
bones are found in the caverns of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, beside those of the 
huge animals they hunted. In this 
case their unwritten history dates from 
twenty centuries before the Christian 
era. 

There are confused Basque traditions 
of the coming of the Phoenicians to 
their mountains, and the earliest Ro- 
man writers have painted in glowing 
colors the noble bearing, patriarchal 
customs and wise old laws the Phosni- 
cians found there. They discovered the 
gold and silver mines and vanished 
away in their great star-guided ships. 
Wars and dissensions followed; then 
silence again till Oesar came. His 
lieutenant Crassus reduced Spain to a 
Roman province, but Cesar says: “A 
few petty people higher up in the 
mountains did not make their submis- 
sion and sent hostages.” Roman 
poets expand the picture and describe 
the Iberians, as they named the 
Basques, as objects of terror to all the 
world, whom neither hunger, heat nor 
cold could conquer, who only gloried 
in labors and perils. 

Pushed by the Romans, they retreat- 
ed to their fortified towns; pressed by 
siege, they withdrew to the highest 
rocks, watched the conflagration of the 
towns, and threw themselves, shouting, 
from the craigs, to be dashed in pieces 
rather than surrender. Mothers 
drowned their sons rather than have 
them become slaves. The story of their 
steady resistance is nearly incredible. 
Taken prisoners, they preferred cruci- 
fixion to subjection, and died singing a 
paean of joy. Again and again, after 
thinking them conquered, the Roman 
prefects encountered fresh outbreaks, 
till at last the Cwsars were wise enough 
to abandon the effort and secure them 
as allies. 

As allies, the Basques proved, from 
the first, as faithful as they had before 
been stubborn. More than once their 
unconquerable courage turned the for- 
tune of battles. They went to Sicily 
with Hannibal, leaving traces of them- 
selves in Italy, in names of towns such 
as Urbino and Orvieto. Later they 
joined steadily for two centuries in the 
strife. against the Visigoths. At 
Rencesvalles, in 778, the Franks touched 
them, and the flash that followed still 
lights the pass and the cliffs, though 
ten centuries have passed since false 
Ganelon betrayed Roland and the furi- 
ous Basques fell on Charlemagne’s rear 
guard and crushed them with rocks in 
the defile of bones between Ilgatson 
and Altabiscar. 

DON’T KNOW HOW TO PLAN. 

New York's Miserable Tenements the Re- 
sult of [Ignorance of Scientific Pi ing 
The greatest evil which ever befell 

New York city was the division of the 
blocks into lots of twenty-five by onc 
hundred feet, says Scribner. So true 
is this that no other disaster can for a 
moment be compared with it. Fires, 
pestilence and financial troubles are as 
nothing in comparison, for from this 
division has arisen the New York sys- 
tem of tenement houses, the worst 
curse which ever afflicted any great 
community. The fact that so much of 
the land is held in such parcels is our 
misfortune, but the obstacle is not insu- 
perable, as shown by our office build- 
ings. The difficulty has arisen and per- 
sistently flourishes owing entirely to 
our lack of knowledge of the art of 
scientific planning. For who would 
waste money in erecting unnecessary 
walls, halls, etc., if he knew how to ob- 
tain the same amount of rentable space 
much better lighted without them? 
By the present system the ground is 
incumbed, the light obstructed, and 
the structure rendered unhealthy and 
unfit to live in, and all this is accom- 
plished at a vastly increasing expense 
over what the same rentable space, 
well-lighted, might be obtained for. 
Great sums of money are yearly squan- 
dered upon making the  stractures 
unfit to live in. Then other great 
sums are contributed by charitable 
people to relieve the distress which 
these horrible structures engender. 
Hospitals are kept full, children die, 
misery, disease and crime flourish be- 
cause the people are huddled together 
without light and air, and all this hap- 
pens simply because the principles of 
economical planning are not under- 
stood. 











An Enemy to Cholera. 

So inimical to the cholera bacillus 
are oranges and lemons that if the bac- 
teria be placed in contact with the cut 
surface of the fruits they survive but a 
few hours, and even if placed on the 
rind of the whole fruit they will not 
live longer than twenty-four hours. It 
is supposed to be the acid of the fruit 
that possesses this destructive power. 
Owing to this valuable property in 
these fruits no restrictions are placed 
on their transit and sale, even when it 
is known they are grown in infected 
districts. 


The Sisters of Charity. 

The order known as Sisters of Charity 
originated in the charitable labors of 
Vincent de Paul. Wherever he went 
he was accustomed to urge benevolent 
women to undertake the relief of the 
suffering, but finding that the work 
had not sufficient permanence when 
prosecuted by these volunteers he re- 
solved to organize a conventional so- 
ciety, and did so in 1633. The first so- 
ciety had four members, but the founder 
lived to see twenty-eight large estab- 
lishments of the order in Paris alone. 








When a gentleman of the sixteenth 
century fell a victim to a woman's 
tongue he promptly locked up her jaw 
--literally—in an iron stall, which in- 
closed the head of the wearer, into 
whose mouth a sharp gag was thrust. 
This gentle instrument of correction, 
says the London Telegraph, has a 
short chain attached, suggesting that 
the virago having been effectually si- 
lenced, was chained up by her lord and 
master. 


The “brank” appears to have taken / then stated 


its name from the Dutch word pranghe, 
the yoke ofa pillory. It was in use in 
Scotland, as well as in many parts of 
England. 


NO PHANTOM SHIP 


A COUNTRY WHERE oRops 
NEVER FAIL, 








Where the Farmer Makes From 
$100 to $1000 Per Acre Profit 
Every Year. 





Finest Climate in the World, Early 
Springs, Late Autumns, Mild Winters 
and Delightful Summers, High Markets 
for All Farm Products, Great Railroad 
Centre, Excellent Society, Schools 
Churches, Ete. , 

BY ROBERT G. SHEREHAM. 

I have been all through this great 
State or Territory of New Mexico, | 
have visited the mines, the forests, ‘the 
towns and ranches—my trip has been a 
revelation of wonders from the time | 
hied southward from Pueblo, Col,, until 
now. People in the East have no idea 
what a world of wealth this new and un- 
developed country is. It is an empire 
of plenty of wealth and luxury in itself 
In New Mexico everything can be raised 
to the greatest perfection that man 
woman or child needs or wants between 
the cradle and the grave, 

The gold, silver and copper mines are 
fast forging to the front as the most 
numerous and richest of Americap 
mines. The forests of New Mexico ar 
equal to the great redwood forests of 
Washington and California before the 
woodsman’s axe was heard. 

I poorly express it when I say this js 
the greatest ranch country of the world, 
Here are millions of cattle, horses and 
sheep in the finest condition grazing upon 
the plains without ever being fed a blade 
or a grain from one year’s end to 
another. The stock, cattle and horses 
need a few weeks’ fattening on alfalfa, 
grass or corn, preceding their shipment 
to the Western markets, but for stock 
purposes they are never fed. 

What a picnic the New England or 
Northern farmer would have if his 
stock could keepin good condition the 
year round without being fed. This is 
the condition of all stock here. 

The valleys of New Mexico, as far as 
they are under irrigation, are the rich- 
est agricultural and horticultural jands 
upon the earth, especially is this true of 
the irrigated valleys of Southern New 
Mexico. These irrigated lands are worth 
anywhere from $200 to $3000 per acre— 
big price do you say, not when | tell you 
they yield the owner every year from 
$100 to $1500 profit. A man who hasa 
good farm in this country has a gold 
mine. The farmers of these valleys are 
the Vanderbilts of the soil. 


The fruit of this country is the finest 
and most delicious in flavor I have ever 
seen. You will not see a worm, blight 
or imperfection in one instance in 
a thousand barrels of any kind 
of fruit. The fruit is simply per 
fect and yields four times greater than 
in any Northern or Southern State. 

One of the most attractive features in 
this country is the high market fo 


everything the farmer raises. The 
products of the garden and farm sel! for 
four or five times as much as they do in 
our Eastern, Northern and Southern 
States. First, a man can raise anything 
here he wants; second, he can raise four 
times as much as he can in I)linvis, New 
York or Georgia on the same amount of 
land, and third, he gets four times as 
much for everything he sells. 

A man can positively make more 
money upon one acre irrigated in this 
country with the aid of a couple of cows 
and a few chickens, than he can on any 
150 acres I ever saw in the East. 

The finest spot in all Southern New 
Mexico, the finest town, destined to be- 
come a great city, the richest soil be 
tween the Hudson Bay and Central New 
Mexico, is Deming, N. M. This town 
of Deming is centrally situated in the 
Membres Valley. These lands have re 
cently been put under irrigation by the 
Deming Land and Water Compan) 
These valley lands surrounding the 
town will be opened for settlement from 
the Ist to the 15th of August. If the 
people of the North and East knew 0! 
this country as it is there would not be 


an acre of land for sale in 10 days. (ne 
hundred acres in alfalfa grass is worth 
to the farmer from $10,000 to $15, 
every year, and expense in raising it is 


practically nothing. Fruits and veget* 
bles are worth from $500 to $1500 pel 
acre every year. A woman living neal 
here with one acre of ground, irrigated 
by a spring in the mountain side, with 
two cows, four dozens of chickens, 
cleared above all expenses last yea! 
$2640. 

In putting these Deming lands under 
irrigation the Deming Land and Water 
Company have brought into market fe! 
farming, dening and fruit purchases 
several ousand acres of the finest, 
richest land in the world, These lands 
can be bought to-day from $80 to #"" 
per acre which includes the choicest 
lands adjoining the city limits, wit) 
water rights. It is not likely these same 
lands can be bought in two years from 
now for $2000 per acre. 

Four railroads in this town—two of 
them trunk lines—the other roads build- 
ing into the place makes Deming tb 
principal railroad centre of the South- 
west. The climate is perfect, like 
Switzerland’s fairest valleys, subtropical, 
with cool summer nights and warm Ww! 
ter da 

I am sitting on the porch of the _? 
railroad hotel, comfortable and 000 
wearing my spring clothes. Off to the 
north some 20 miles are the mountaids, 
rearing their lofty crests into the clou “ 
less sky of blue, over whose monstros 
shoulders and extended craigs, come - 
cool breezes all summer long from ¢ “ 
north, lulling you to the sweetest slum 
bers. To the south on the opening 
foot hills great avenues of verdant green, 
through which come all winter the = 
breezes from the tropical fields. T . 
society is equal to that of any of oY 
Eastern towns; all kinds of churebes, 
while the schools are in every way "* 
class. Thisis certainly an enchantité 
country and offers more to farmers, - 
vestors and business men genceelly 

any section of our t country. 
Those wishing S) kaew more — 
Deming and of the opportunities _ 
should write to either the Dem 
Land and Water Company, Dome 
M., or to Dr. R. C. Flower, 559 Colum 


land, Me., T. L. Hoitt, Barns 

., G. W. Dresser, Equitable B 
Boston, Mass. 
medical and 


~~ - : 
ew Mexico as to climate, -_-* 


Jock, 
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a@loman's Department. 


A SINGLE STITCH. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
and out, beneath, above, 
Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
asif the fairies had helping been ; 
d the one stitch dropped pulled the next 
one out, ; , 
and a weak place grew in the fabric strout ; 
and the perfect pattern was marred for aye, 
By the one small stitch that was dropped 
that day. 
one small life in God’s great plan, 
How futile it seems as the ages roll, 
Do what it may or strive how it can, 
Toalter the sweep of the infinite whole! 
asingle stitch in an endless web; 
a drop in the ocean’s flow andebb; 
put the pattern is rent where the stitch is 
lost, 
ormarred where the tangled threads have 
crossed, 
And each life that fails of the true intent, 
Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant. 


——————_ 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 








e stitch 





“Lo! time and space enough,” we cry, 
“To write an epic!” so we try 
Our nibs upon the edge, and die. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 

But for a line, be that sublime,— 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


“To him who in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 
—Bryant. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be; 
Orstanding long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere; 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night,— 
It was the plant and flower of Light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
—Ben Jonson. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


What a long, long time since I took 
penin hand! It has not been for want 
of inclination or forgetfulness, but sick- 
ness and continued poor health has, with 
the many cares of farm life, made writ- 
ing almost impossible; but to-day I am 
not feeling as fatigued as usual and_hav- 
ing a few moments that I can spare, I 
will improve them. 

Where are the mothers to our column, 
the old mothers, the sisters, aunts and 
cousins and old maids? How very in- 
teresting you made our column, and 
what kind, helpful words, how sympa- 
thetic and helpful! 

Make an effort, sister writers. I don’t 
know as it makes much difference what 
the subject may be that we write upon 
if it is a subject by which good is 
wrought and evil slain, Prominent 
above everything else is christianity, the 
religion of Christ, this should be first 
with us in everything. Temperance, 
the purity of the home life, in observing 
the Sabbath, doing good and rendering 
thanks to the great creator who has 
made this world of beauty a dwelling 
place for his children. There is not a 
leaf upon the trees or a flower that 
grows and blooms but speaks to us of 
those far-reaching fields of blessedness 
and beauty on the heavenly hills. I do 
not think there are many written words 
by the writers of this column but have 
always been helpful to some one. 
liked once to write about the bright 
eyed boys and girls that clustered 
around the old hearth stone, but the 
years have borne them on to years of 
manhood and womanhood, and the 
rooms are very still and silent now, the 
balls and the kites and the dolls no 
longer lay about the rooms, no examples 
to help solve and lessons to help learn, 
no little prayer to listen to when night 
has spread its sable curtain around, and 
all is hushed and still and the twinkli 
stars are in thesky. O, no, we woul 
not forget, we would remember and 
treasure up the remembrances of our 
children, Wedrop a silent tear to the 
memory of the bright and beautiful ones 
who went from us in youth’s glad morn- 
ing, and we know that it won’t be long 
before this earthly life will. be ended, 
and we trust to a glad reunion in 
heaven’s bright mansions with the loved 
ones gone before. But while we live let 
us make our lives as useful as we can; 
gather up the crumbs and perhaps they 
will multiply as did the loaves and fishes. 
It may be but a little crumb of time; we 
can use it for the master. Some helpful 
word, some little sacrifice, some rebuke 
. wrong, gather them, they will multi- 
ply. 





Every little kindness, 
Every deed of love, 
Every little action 
Prompted from above, 
E’en a cup of water, 
In his great name given, 
These are angel’s footsteps 
Leading up to heaven. 


Every little sacrifice, 
Made for others’ weal, 
Every wounded brother 
That we strive to heal, 
E’en a word of kindness 
To misfortune given, 
All are angel’s footsteps 
Leading up to heaven. 
—Selected. 


Eddington. Mrs. L. A. SHOREY. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


_The San Francisco Call suggests a so- 
ciety for lightening the burdens of 
women who have houses to keep in or- 
der, and says: 

Does the shoemaker try to lighten 
Woman's work by sewing the buttons on 
honestly, or “tipping” the footwear with 
honest leather? Does the tailor who 
makes the pants with his boasted benev- 
olence of ‘double knees” ever put them 
on the right place or large enough? 
Does the carpenter ever put the nails 
and hooks where a medium sized woman, 
let alone a child, can reach them? Is 
there ever but the fewest possible shelves 
that a woman can reach without stand- 
on a chair, at the risk of breaking her 
back? It is a very little thing to have 
no water-back to a stove, so a man 
thinks; but to a wife-of-all-work it is— 
Well, there is no word strong enough to 
®xpress the trouble itcauses. A sink on 
a level, with cold water, is not an easy 
thing to keep clean. Why not make a 
little decline? Also bring the zinc over 
the edges somewhat. The continued 
Settling of grease in the fine cracks or 
interstices is very trying to a delicate- 
Stomached woman. The bureau draw- 
ers that never open or shut without a 
trial of temper, why cannot they be 
made to run smoothly? It should be 
made a punishable offence to make a 
— that cannot be brought in to 

an. 

_ Men invented all these awkward and 
‘inconvenient things, and men made 

em, and they are responsible for the 
broken-down, haggard looking women 
od = on the streets, or rather in the 


TO HOUSEWIVES. 

Rats and mice have as great an aver- 
sion to the odor of chloride of lime as 
humans. 

It is said a salve of equal parts of tar, 
tallow and salt will cure the worst case 
of felon. 

A little flour shaken on your 
cakepan is a better preventive of sticking 
than paper. 

Many a cake and batch of bread are 
ruined by slamming the open door. 

To make tins shine wash in hot soap- 
suds, dip a dampened cloth in fine sifted 
coal ashes, then polish with dry ashes. 

To ex t ink from wood, scour with 
sand wet with water and ammonia, then 
rinse with strong saleratus water. 

To exterminate moths from trunks 
and chests, wash well with borax water, 
and after drying use benzine. Air and 
sun well before using. 

A London medical man says: ‘Be care- 
ful in your dealings with horse-radish. 
It irritates the stomach far more than 
spice, and an overdose will bring on an 
unpleasant sensation for days.”’ 

If the face seems constantly dry, rub 
it with a trifle of olive oi] every night for 
a time; if too oily, puta little borax in 
the water used for bathing. 

There is nothing better for a cut than 
powdered rosin. Pound it until fine, and 
putit in an empty,*clean pepper-box, 
with perforated top; then you can easily 
sift it out on the cut, and put asoft cloth 
around the injured member, ‘and wet 
with cold water once ina while. It will 
prevent inflammation and soreness. 

Turpentine mixed with carbolic acid 
and kept in open vessels about the room 
will greatly lessen the risk of contagion 
in scarlet fever, diphtheria and kindred 
diseases. 

Alum water will restore almost all 
faded colors. Brush the faded article 
thoroughly to free it from dust, cover it 
witb a lather of castile soap, rinse with 
clear water and then alum water, and 
the color will usually be much brighter 
than before. 

Shirt bosoms never blister if starched on 
the right side, but if they are wrong side 
out when starched they are apt to do so. 
Pour mixed starch into boiling water, 
instead of pouring boiling water on the 
starch, in that way never using more 
starch than is necessary, as the simple 
starch and water can be saved. 

There is no economy in purchasing 
brown sugar. The moisture it contains 
more than makes up for the difference 
in price; but for some things, such as 
dark cake and mince pies, many cooks 
prefer it. Granulated sugar is the pur- 
est and best for ordinary use. 

The time-honored precautions of gum 
camphor and tobacco are declared now- 
adays to be utterly useless. It is alleged 
by those who should be experts that 
neither preventive has any effect, either 
good or bad, upon the moths. However 
this may be, there are still enough house- 
keepers who cling to the old traditions 
to prevent the use of such protections 
falling entirely out of favor. 

Borax water will instantly remove all 
soils and stains from the hands, and heal 
all scratches and chafes. To make it, 
put crude borax into a bottle and fill it 
with hot water. When the borax is 
dissolved add more to the water, until 
at last the water can absorb no more, 
and a residuum remains at the bottom 
of the bottle. To the water in which 
the hands are to be washed, pour from 
this bottle to make it very soft. It is 
very cleansing, and by its use the hands 
will be kept in excellent condition. 





HOMELY PHILOSOPHY. 


Fretting cures no evil, it is true, but 
it son.etimes relieves the monotony of 
too much happiness. 

It is advisable to put our heart into 
whatever work we = have to perform, 
but it is wise to think well before we 
put our money in. 

When a person becomes too good to 
overlook the faults of the unfortunate, 
then it is that he makes the error which 


I} loses to him the glory of his goodness. 


Delusions are the natural consequences 
of ignorance, A lack of knowledge of a 
thing necessitates the invention of a 
theory to account for its being. 

The chronically unhappy man, who 
persists in trying to sour humanity, 
should get him to his closet with his 
woes, and give the sunshine a chance to 
warm bis neighbors. 

A man with a red nose is always sus- 
pected of men. He may also be wronged 
of men, for it may be that he is, instead 
of a heavy drinker, a sufferer from some 
painful malady. 

When you see a person trying to play 
the fool, and you hear it remarked of 
him that he is a fool, you may take it as 
an evidence that he was created for the 

t. 
x strong, well-directed blow sends 
the nail truer to its home than do a 
dozen coaxing taps. One fit and earnest 
word carries more weight than does a 
whole yard of high-flown eloquence. 

The trouble with people nowadays is 
they give much attention to the exterior, 
to the detriment of the interior. They 
think more of the sack than they do of 
the grain. The consequence is_ there 
is much poor grain parading in fine 
sacks. 

When tossed on the angry waves of a 
sea of trouble a good motto is ‘‘Never 
give up the ship.” But when the ship 
manifests a tendency to sink, it is a wise 
move to swim out and not go down with 
the wreck. 

“Never a rose without a thorn” is an 
axiom possessing much truth. It fol- 
lows, then, that the thorns were created 
for the purpose of protecting the treas- 
ures of the bush. So do we often find 
in human life that beauties of the heart 
and mind are preserved by the thorns of 
unshapely bodies, unbeautiful faces or 
lack of wealth.—Arkansaw Traveller. 





THE BLESSEDNESS OF FAITH. 


I don’t know why I have chosen this 
word for my subject. Itisa word of 
golden promise; it points to those di- 
vine utterances; it shall be unto us ac- 
cording to our faith that God in his in- 
scrutable dealings with his weak and 
erring children; that he has a reason for 
every need from earliest remembrance. 
My faith was always strong that right 
would triumph over wrong; that there 
was an over ruling providence that God 
rules and reigns; that storms may rage, 
the hurricanes roar, but our faith in 
God that he will guide us safely through 
to a haven of peace and rest. L. A. S. 





A little bit of patience often makes the sun- 
shine come, 
And r little bit of love makesa very happy 
ome ; 
And 2 little bit of hope makes a rainy day 
00! 5 
Anda little bitof charity makes glad a weary 
way. 





It is said that Patti made $150,000 by 
singing “‘The Last Rose of Summer,” 
“Coming Through the Rye” and ‘“‘Home, 
Sweet Home” to the dear Americans, 
and that her manager made nothing. 





A concise prayer said to have been 
offered by an earnest New England dea- 
con was as follows: ‘Lord, give us grace 
to know Thy will and grit to do it.” 


During the hot weather impurities in 
the blood may seriously annoy you. 
Expel them by taking Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa, the great blood purifier. 


You hardly realize that it is medicine, 
when taking Carter’s Little Liver Pills; 
they are very small; no bad effects; all 
troubles from torpid liver are relieved by 
their use. 














Poung Folks’ Column. 


MAID OF THE LEGION OF HONOR.* 


Did you happen to hear, the other day, 
How France had sent to a little maid 

Her gift of gifts, for which brave men pray; 
A child of ten, who, unafraid, 

Ready and steady, and full of nerve, 
Faced a danger and did a deed, 

One day last summer, that well may serve 
As a lesson of valor for all to heed? 


This dear little Jenny was by herself, 
Picking the berries that, ripe and sweet, 
Grew high on the rocks which, shelf on shelf, 
Made steps for the nimble and fearless feet. 
Down below were the narrow lines 
That marked a path for the rushing cars, 
Speeding along, with many a throng, 
Under the sky, by sun and stars. 








Oh, but the berries were ripe and sweet, 
And the small, brown fingers stained and 


red, 
She picked them merrily, paused to eat, 
The sunbonnet slipped from the curly head ; 
Something fluttered the little heart, 
A stir, a rustle, a puff of smoke! 
The trestle on fire! With sudden start 
From her holiday pleasure the child awoke. 


It was time for the train, and far away 
Its faint, fine whistle her quick ear caught! 
There wasn’t a second to lose, to stay, 
For the hesitant process of slow-paced 
thought. 
The trestle on fire! the coming train, ’ 
Paeked with people, would plunge beneath 
To the yawning gulf! The child’s quick 
brain 


Leaped to the rescue as sword from sheath. 


Swift as the flash of the fiery death, 
Jenny of Milford took her stand, 
Tore her petticoat off in a breath, 
A scarlet flag in her sturdy hand. 
Round the bend the engineer, 
Eye on watch, would see it float; 
Her’s was the chance! She lifted clear 
Cry on cry from her shrill, young throat. 


Well, this is the rest of it! Just in time 
The train was stopped by the length of 
itself, 
The women and men poured out to climb 
To Jenny’s perch on the rocky shelf. 
Hugged her, kissed her, paled to the lips 
As they saw the woe of the might have been, 
And some went home on the ocean ships, 
And remembered our bit of a heroine. 


The great World’s Fair is over and done, 
The pure White City we see no more, 
But Jenny, taller, a twelvemonth gone, 
Runs to open her father’s door. 
A messenger waits, with a packet sealed ; 
The medal that, won at the point of a lance, 
Men wear as a lily upon the shield, 
“The Legion of Honor,” ‘tis her’s, from 
France! 
—Margaret E. Sangster,in Harper’s Young 
People, 


—— 

“Jenny Creek of Milford, O., has received 
from France a gold medal with the insignia 
of the Legion of Honor, a tribute for her 
heroism in saving a World’s Fair train last 
summer. Details were published in the New 
York Tribune of May 28, 1894. 





our busy go” and enjoy a good out door 
romp with the children “dest a little 
few minutes.” Our Maine winters are 
so long that we should make the most of 
short summer and the delightful au- 
tumn; and no matter how urgent or how 
manifold our tasks may seem, we owe it 
to our children and to ourselves to spend 
a portiun of each pleasant day out of 
doors and in their dear companionship. 
These “little few minutes” of gladness 
in the free air and sunshine will help us 
wonderfully, and be pleasant to talk 
over around the winter fire. 
Lizzie A. L. TIBBETTs. 
Ea. Exeter. 


A SPELLING BEE. 


“I’m going to have a spelling bee to- 
night,” said Uncle John, “and I'll give 
a pair of skates to the boy that can best 
spell man.” 

The children turned and stared into 
each other's eyes. 

“Best spell man, Uncle John? Why, 
there’s only one way!” they cried. 

‘There are all sorts of ways,” replied 
Uncle John. “I'll leave you to think of 
it awhile; and he buttoned up his coat 
and went away. 

“What does he mean?’ asked Bob. 

“I think its a joke,” said Harry, 
thoughtfully, “and when Uncle John 
asks me I’m going to say, ‘Why, m-2n, 
of course.’ ”’ 

“It’s a conundrum, I know,” said Jo, 
and he leaned his head on his hand and 
settled down to think. 

Time went slowly to the puzzled boys, 
for all their fan that day. It seemed as 
if that supper-time would never come; 
but it came at last, and Uncle John 
came, too, with a shiny skate-runner 
peeping out of his great coat pocket. 

Uncle John did not delay; he sat down 
and looked straight into Harry’s eyes. 

“Been a good boy to-day, Hal?” 

“Yes, n-o,” said Harry, flushing. “I 
did something Aunt Meg told me not to 
do, because Ned Barnes dared me to. I 
can’t bear a boy to dare me. What's 
that to do with spelling man?”’ he added, 
half to himself. 

But Uncle John had turned to Bob. 

“Had a good day, my boy?” 

‘‘Haven’t had fun enough,” answered 
Bobbie, stoutly. Its all Jo’s fault, too. 
We boys wanted the pond to ourselves 
for one day, and we made up our minds 
when the girls came we'd clear them off. 
But Jo, he—” 

“I think this is Jo’s to tell,” inter- 
rupted Uncle John. “How was it, 
boy?” 

“Why, said Jo, “I thought the girls 
had as much right on the pond as the 
boys. So I spoke to one or two of the 
bigger boys, and they thought so, too, 
and we stopped it all. I thought it was 
mean to treat girls that way.” 

There came a flash from Uncle John’s 
pocket, The next minute the skates 
were on Jo's knee. 

“The spelling match is over,’ said 





Uncle John, “and Jo has won the 
“THERE'S ALWAYS SOMETHING TO) prize.” 
BOTHER US.” Three bewildered faces mutely ques- 


A “bother” may be your own making, 
A hot little stir in your mind; 

And “bother” is much as you take it, 
A hindrance, a keep, or a grind! 

The stream meets with pebbles to stop it, 
But still it runs gaily along, 

And turns all its “stops” to the music, 
And sings to the summer a song. 

—Young Days. 


THE LEFT HANDS. 


“Hurrah, mother! “I belong toa secret 
society.” 

Otis Adams came hopping into his 
mother’s room, first on one foot, then on 
the other, banging the door, upsetting a 
chair, and making as much noise as a 
nine-year-old boy. 

“Isn’tit jolly, mother,—a sure enough 
secret society?” 

“Do all the members make as much 
noise as this one?’ asked his mother, 
with a pleasant smile; ‘‘because, if they 
do, I hope the meeting will be held out 
in the field. But what is the secret, 
Otis?” 

“Oho!’ cried the little boy; “that 
would be telling, and we are not to tell 
anybody.” 

“I don’t think much of secrets that 
are not for mothers to know,” said the 





y- 

Otis looked rather sober. 

‘“Well, mother,” he said, ‘“‘at the next 
meeting I'll move that all mothers be 
made honorary members and be told the 
secrets. But I’m to be on duty to-night, 
-_ I can’t tell you what ['m going to 

0.” 


His mother shook her head, and Otis 
began to be dreadfully afraid he would 
miss his appointment. 

“Just try me this time, mother,’ he 
said earnestly. “It is something I know 
you would like me to do, and Mr. Ross 
knows about it—indeed, he gave us our 
society name and motto.” 

“I think I could trust my boy,” she 
said fondly, looking into his clear truth- 
ful eyes, ‘even if Mr. Ross did not know 
about it; but, as nine-year-old judgments 
are not apt to be very ripe, I am better 
satisfied that your teacher should be in 
the secret. Whatis the name of your 
society?” 

“The Left Hands,” he replied proudly; 
“but don’t ask our motto, for that would 
tell too much.” 

The next morning, before school-time, 
Otis was seen flying wildly over the house, 
hunting in vain for his satchel of books. 

During the morning Mrs. Adams put 
on her bonnet and coat and went to see 
a sick neighbor—a poor widow, whose 
sickness would have been starvation to 
her family, except for the kind charity 
of those around her. 

“Ab, Mrs. Poole,’ she said entering 
the sick woman’s room, “‘I see you have 
a nice supply of wood laid in for your 
kitchen stove.” 

“Yes'm,”’ said the poor woman, “and 
Ireckon you are at the bottom of it 
ma’am.” 

“I? No indeed. What makes you 
think so?” 

“Don’t you know how I got that wood, 
ma’am?”’ 

“Not a word of it.” 

“Well, about dark last night some 
boys came into my little yard as mum 
and quiet, ma’am, as if they had come to 
steal, and piled up three-barrow loads 
there where you see it. As they kept 
quiet, we kept quiet, too, but the children 
made sure they saw your Otis among 
them.” 

“Very likely,’’ said Otis’s mother, re- 
membering ‘‘The Left Hands;”’ but she 
said nothing to the boy until that even- 
ing, when Barry Mitten, the blacksmith’s 
sop, brought Otis’s satchel to the door. 

“Dad says he’d ha went for you-uns 
"bout usin’ his grindstone ef he hadn't 
ha’ seen Mrs. Poole’s wood-pile.” 

So “The Left Hands” first secret was 
out, but that has not seemed to discour- 
age them at all, forevery week some good 
turn is being done secretly to somebody; 
and it is not hard to guess that the mot- 
to of the society is, ‘“‘Let not your left 
hand know what your right hand doeth.” 
—Sunday School Evangelist. 





“LET YOUR BUSY GO.” 


“Mamma,” called a sweet voice, “‘come 
out doors and play wiff me, please, dest 
a little few minutes!” 

“Not now,” replied the mother, look- 
ing up from her sewing and smiling at 
the baby girl in the doorway, “I am too 
busy, darling, to play with you now.” 

“O, yes,” pleaded the sweet voice, 
“please come, mamma, let your busy go, 
mamma, let your busy go!” 

How much better it would be for many 
of us mothers if we would oftener “‘let 








tioned him. 

“Boys,” he answered, gravely, “‘we've 
been spelling man not in letters, but in 
acts. I told you there were different 
ways, and we've proved it here to-night. 
Think over it, boys, and see.’’—Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. 








A STRONG COMBINATION. 


Not Only a Snake Story But a Fish Story 
as Well. 

Here is asnake story from a Bechu- 
analand paper which we do not re- 
member having seen before, says the 
Rangoon Times. A Barberton man 
who goes to church regularly was one 
day walking along the banks of Con- 
cession creek eating a sandwich, and 
on account of the usual disparity be- 
tween meat and bread, he threw the 
redundant piece into the water. Im- 
mediately a swarm of yellow fish bub- 
bled around it fighting for the mouth- 
ful. The man searched his pockets for 
fishing tackle, but all in vain, and he 
was just beginning to die of despair 
when his eye lighted ona blacksnake. 
At that moment he remembered how 
his father used to tell him that black- 
snakes were very expert in catching 
fish. He therefore grabbed the reptile 
by the tail, carried it to the river and 
held it over the struggling fish. The 
snake proved itself a born angler, and 
in the course of an hour the man had 
captured forty fine fish. A few days 
later ashe was walking in the same 
place he felt something rub against 
his leg, and looking down he saw his 
old friend the blacksnake, eager for 
more sport. 

How China Got Its Name. 

Upwards of eleven hundred years be- 
fore Christ the Chinese were a people 
ruled by a dynasty of kings, but there 
is no authentic history of them prior tc 
the Chow dynasty.. The ‘Celestial em- 
pire” hasin its time borne many odd 
names, for it was formerly the custom 
to change the name of the country 
every time a new dynasty gained con- 
trol of governmental affairs. Thus in 
the ancient writings we find it referred 
to as Hai-que, Cham-que, Han-que, etc., 
according to the name of the ruling 
monarch. The true name, according 
to Oriental scholars, is Chum-que, which 
means “the center kingdom of the 
world.” The early European explorers, 
especially the Portuguese, corrupted 
“Chum-que” into “‘Chin-que,” and from 
that word later navigators “evoluted” 
the word “‘China.” 


An Idol of the People. 

When the _ celebrated Spanish 
toreador Espartero was buried recently 
all the workshops of Seville wer 
closed to permit the workmen to at 
tend the funeral. An immense crowé 
received the coffin at the station, and 
the bull-fighter’s companions carried 
it at arm’s length above their heads. 
Six fine horses drew the hearse, which 
was covered with a velvet pall fringed 
with gold. ‘Tears were in almost all 
eyes” as the favorite toreador 
borne away. ’ 


Marking the Mugs. 

Some years ago in India, at the Roy- 
al Artillery hospital tin mugs were 
used in place of teacups. These the 
patients appeared to like, as several of 
them were stolen. The sergeant in 
charge was determined to put a stop to 
this, so he marked the mugs with the 
letters T. O., and before several days 
had passed he managed to capture one 
of the thieves, who was forthwith 
taken before the chief. In disposing 
of the case the chief asked the ser- 
geant what he meant by the letters T. 
O., and was, as you may imagine, 
rather amused at the prompt reply: 
“Tillery Orspital, sir.”—London An- 
swers. 














Keeping His Credit Good. 

First Student—Why do you borrow 
ten dollars from your landlord when 
you have just received your draft from 
home and have your pockets full of 
money? 

Second Student—You see, [ hadn't 
borrowed any money from him for the 
last two weeks, and I was afraid he 
might lose confidence in me if I didn’t 
tup him for a tenner.—Tammany 
Times. 


TATTOOED ROYALTY. 


That Sort of Adornment Fa d by Prin 

and Now and Then by a Princess. 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, broth- 
er of Alexander III., enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the most magniii- 
cently and elaborately tattooed prince | 
of the blood in Europe. His powerful | 
right arm is adorned with a superb | 





‘dragon, which covers it almost entirely | 


from halfway between the wrist and | 
the elbow to the shoulder. It was done , 
in Japan, at Nagasaki, where the grand | 
duke spent some time serving as lieu- 
tenant on board the flagship of the 
Muscovite squadron in China waters. 
Alexis is by no means the only member 
of the reigning family who is thus in- 
delibly marked. Princess Waldermar 
of Denmark, wife of the sailor son of 
King Christian, hasa beautiful anchor 
and acrown tattooed on her arm half- 
way between her shoulder and her 
elbow, which of course is conspicuous 
when she wears a low dress. Her hus- 
band, likewise, has naval emblems tat- 
tooed on his arm, and so, too, has King 
Oscar of Sweden, who served for many 
years in the navy before ascending the 
throne. His sons followed his example. 

Queen Victoria's second son, the new 
duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is tattooed 
much in the same way as his brother- 
in-law, the Grand Duke Alexis, while 
his nephew, the duke of York and 
future king of England, has a couple 
of crossed flags upon his forearm. The 
tattooing was done during his cruise as 
a midshipsman and led to no end of 
rumpus, for some busybody either 
wrote or cabled home from Australia 
that Prince George and his elder 
brother, the late duke of Clarence, had 
had the “straight arrow’—the mark 
used to denote government property— 
worked with the needles upon their 
royal noses. The idea of a sovereign 
having his most conspicuous feature 
adorned with an emblem which figures 
upon the garments of every convict 
and penitentiary inmate was one that 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
worthy people of England. Questions 
were addressed to the government in 
the house of commons by members 
who were forced to take the step by 
their constituents, and so widespread 
and serious was the popular indignation 
over the affair that the London news- 
papers received an official communica- 
tion, which each published in large 
type on the editorial page, assuring 
the people that, after due investiga- 
tion, it had been ascertained that the 
noses of both the prince of Wales’ sons 
were absolutely free from any such 
disfigurement as that which had been 
reported. 

King George, of Greece, his second 
son, and his nephew, the czarowitz, are 
each of them tattooed, it having been 
done in both the latter cases in Japan. 
Besides these there are among the 
tattooed princes Queen Marguerite of 
Italy’s brother, the duke of Genoa; 
Archduke Stephen, of Austria, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of 
Emperor William. 





FISHING WITH A SUNKEN FLY. 


The Only Way Black Bass Can Be Taken 
in the Saginaw River. 

“You might not think it worthy of 
your skill asa fly fisherman,” recently 
said one who is an expert in the art 
himself, ‘and ordinarily it wouldn't 
be, as it seems a trifle vulgar in style, 
but if you ever come to fishing for 
black bass in a certain kind of water 
you will find that you must sink your 
fly or go without any fish. For in- 
stance, there isn’t a better black bass 
fishing wrter on the continent than 
Saginaw river, Michigan, or anywhere 
the bass are bicger or more gamey. 
But the water is deep and very much 
discolored by the bark on the logs of 
the endless processions of pine rafts 
that go up and down that stream. 
Whitefish in the Saginaw river would 
be whitefish only in name, for they 
would take on the hue of the pine- 
dyed water, just as trout in the hem- 
lock-bordered creeks of Pennsylvania 
are so dark in color that, compared 
with their brothers of the open-woods 
streams, they are like a mulatto com- 
pared with a white man. 

“There is only one way of fly fishing 
that black bass can be taken in Sagi- 
naw river, and that is the seemingly 
unsportsmanlike way I amspeaking of. 
You must have large and rather gaudy 
flies. Three inches above the dropper 
puta No, 2 split shot on your leader to 
sink your flies. They must be sunk al- 
most as deep in the water as if you 
were fishing with bait. Trail them 
toward the surface smartly, and when 
one of these big bass strikes a fly. 
which will be so often that you will be 
astonished, if you don’t say that you 
never had sport before fly fishing for 
bass, then you are a dilettante sort of a 
fisherman, anc no mistake. 

“A person who thinks he isn’t doing 
right by himself if he fishes for blaci 
bass any other way than with the fly 
ought to know there is fly fishing. | 
never knew of but two kinds before I 
tried the Michigan method, and I have 
used this third one with great pleasure 
and profit in many eastern waters 
where the conditions were similar to 
those in the Saginaw, and where no 
ene had ever succeeded in taking any 
bass to speak of by the regulation 
methods. I had rather make a nice 
catch by sinking my flies, even at the 
expense of being looked upon as a 
coarse fisherman, than to dawdle all 
day on the surface and never geta 
rise.” 

Where Monks and Nuns Abound. 

The religious statistics of Belgium 
for 1890, according to the London Guar- 
dian, which were only published to- 
wards the close of last year, give the 
number of convential institutions and 
their inmates in the kindom—229 mon- 
asteries, with 25,323 sisters and nuns. 
These have grown during the decade 
preceding from 213 monasteries, with 
4,120 monks and 1,346 convents, with 
21,242 sisters. The increase was not so 
great asin the period 1870-80, when 
many of the monks and nuns expelled 
from Prussia settled in Belgium. In 
the next decade many of these re- 








church laws. But there are still over 
80,000 men and women belonging to 
the various orders, and taking the pop- 
ulation of Belgium in 1890 at 6,000,000, 
we find one monk or sister to every 200 
persons. 

—When the society editress of a news 
paper is sick it would be just as well 
to put a seal on that department pend- 
ing her recovery. A Montana paper 
thought otherwise, and the “general 

” reporter was sent to report a 
swell function. He described the cos- 
tume of the belle of the evening as ‘“‘a 
vision of moire antique, cut bias at 
the neck and festooned with blue silk 
and Jack roses. Miss M— had the 








smallest feet and the biggest sleeves in 
the ballroom.”—Rochester Herald. | 


turned, owing to the relaxation of the]. 


A TOUGH MAN TO INTERVIEW. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s Valaable Opin- 
tons of Men and Things. 

Lord Randolph Churchill had just 
shaken hands with a few personal 
friends when a New York Tribune re- 
porter advanced and begged his pardon 
fora moment. The Englishman shook 
him cordially by the hand, but when 
he heard he was a newspaper man who 
would “just like to know,” he drew 
back, and in tones of anger, which ke 
made no attempt to conceal, said: ‘I! 
Say, now; really, you know, this is too 
much.” 

“The newspaper men,” said the re- 
porter, ‘‘would like to know if you—” 

“Just fancy,” said the lord, inter- 
rupting; “I really did not expect, you 
know, to be called upon to say any- 
thing about what I don’t know any- 
thing about.” 

“Would you tell us something about 
the political situation in England?” 
continued the reporter, finishing the 
question. 

“Now, upon my honor,” he answered, 
“T really didn’t come over to talk to re- 
porters.” 

“Do you intend remaining long in 
America?” 

“By Jove, you'll have toask that of 
some one else, for I don’t know, I’m 
sure.” 

“Mr. Gladstone has been invited to 
come to America. Do you think he will 
come?” 

This seemed to interest Lord Ran- 
dolph, and he said: “Has he?” Then 
suddenly checking himself, said: “Good 
day.” 

His foot was on the step and his hand 
still held the handle of the carriage 
door. 

“Is Lord Rosebery’s ministry likely 
to last much longer?” asked the re- 


porter. 

Lord Randolph saw the man on the 
box, who was still looking over his 
shoulder, and he said to him: ‘“‘Now, 
driver, look here.” 

Just then Lady Randolph Churchill 
approached, and they both stepped into 
the carriage. The right honorable 
gentleman, the member from South 
Paddington, said merely: “Go.” So 
the driver cracked his whip, and away 
they went. 


A CHINESE MUSICAL LEGEND. 


Eight Primitive Sornds Hidden by the 
Creator for Man to Find Out. 

The Chinese have some extraordinary 
superstitions relating to music. Ac- 
cording to their queer notions the 
Creator of the universe hid eight 
sounds in the earth for the express pur- 
pose of compelling man to find them 
out, says the St. Louis Republic. On 
the same principle, it is presumed, 
Jupiter, according to Virgil, hides fire 
in flints and honey in trees in order to 
whet the ardor of man’s industry to 
persevere in his efforts to rediscover 
the hidden treasures. 

According to the celestrial idea the 
eight primitive sounds are hidden in 
stones, silks, woods of various kinds, 
the bamboo plant, pumpkins, in the 
skins of animals, in certain earths and 
in the air itself. Any one who has 
ever had the pleasure (?) of seeing and 
listening to a Chinese orchestra, will 
remember that their musical instru- 
ments were made of all these materials 
except the last, and that the combined 
efforts of the other seven seemed better 
calculated to drive the ethereal sound 
away than to coax it from the air, 
which is really the object of all Chinese 
musical efforts. When the band plays 
the navie credulity of the people, both 
old and young, hears in the thuds of 
the gongs and the whistling of the 
pipes the tones of the eternal sounds of 
nature that were originally deposited 
in the various animate and inanimate 
objects by the all-wise Father. 








Glad to See Them. 

Three American women abroad one 
pleasant Sunday morning dropped into 
a chapel in the west of Ireland during 
service. The priest, who had just be- 
gun the celebration, saw the strangers 
out of the tail of hiseye. There were 
no pews in the chapel. So the rev- 
erend father, hastily summoning the 
big boy who was serving him, whis- 
pered: “Three chairs for the Amer- 
ican ladies, Michael; three chair for 
the American ladies.” The boy 
looked astonished for a moment 
and then walked briskly to the 
altar rail and facing the kneeling 
congregation of peasants and the three 
strangers, he yelled at the top of his 
voice: ‘‘Three cheers for the American 
ladies.” The congregation and the 
priest, and the American ladies, too, 
were paralyzed at the unexpected out- 
burst. But the good father saw in- 
stantly that he had been misunder- 
stood, and went quietly on with the 
service as if nothing remarkable had 
happened. As for the dear American 
ladies, they never knew the difference, 
but they said afterward that the Irish 
were certainly the most exuberant 
people that they had ever met. 














GIVE AWAY 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses) of 


Dr. Pierce’s__.j[V_. 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address le 
us on @ postal card. 

ONCE USED THEY 

ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR. 
Hence, our object in sending them out 


broadcast 
aoa _ON TRIAL. ——— rn. 


They absolutely cure Sick Headache, Bil- 
fousness, Constipation, Coated Tongue, Poor 
Appetite, Dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

Don’t accept some substitute said to be 
“just as good.” 

The substitute costs the dealer less, 

it costs you ABOUT the same. 

HIS profit is in the “just as good.” 

WHERE IS YOURS? 

Address for FREE SAMPLE, 

World's Dispensary Medical Association, 

















No. 662 Main St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘| Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Fe: 





It is as easy to explain a cold as to 
catch one. The skin, exposed toa sud- 
den change in temperature, ceases to 
throw off waste matter, and double duty 
is imposed upon the lungs. Hence, in- 
flammation of the bronchial tubes and 
frequently consumption. A medicine to 


cure consumption must help not only 
the lungs but the stomach, because good 
appetite and good digestion are required 
to fortify the system. Slocum’s Ozon- 
ized Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, with 
Guaiacol, is a great flesh-maker. 

Send for Book on Ozone, mailed free. 


Prepared by T. A. flocum Co., New York. 


A MEDDYBEMPS 
SENSATION. 


A REMARKABLE RECITAL OF 
A REMARKABLE FACT. 








Full and Interesting Particulars of a 
Case that attracted Wide 
Attention. 


MRS. ADELINE MUNSON, 
Who resides in Meddybemps, Maine, 
declares : — 

For many years past I have been 
afflicted with general debility, sleepless- 
ness, and numbness in my hands and 
feet, caused by poor circulation and 
impure blood. Was at times affected 
with headache, dizziness, and severe 
vomiting, as my food would not digest 


properly. In later years my nervous 
system seemed to give out entirely, and 
a,general paralytic-like numbness came 
over me. I have tried numerous kinds 
of sarsaparillas without o})aining any 


benefit from them. They ho: only 
proved valueless, but I believe actually 
harmed me; my stomach could not 
retain them, and I grew steadily worse. 

About a year ago, I heard of the Red 
Seal Sarsaparilla, that was said to be 
prepared by an entirely new and thor- 
oughly sci ntifie method, whereby a 
certain poisonous principle, very harm- 
ful to the digestive organs, and which 
is brought out in some processes, was 
entirely eliminated. 

I found great relief in the first few 
doses of the Red Seal Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking three bottles I found my- 
self entirely cured, and, although 54 
years of age, I feel stronger and 
younger to-day than I have for many 
years past. 

I believe the Red Seal Sarsaparilia 
to be the best medicine of its kind, and 
strongly recommead it to all who wish 
for a speedy cure. I will cheerfully 
give full details of my case to all who 
wish for further particulars. 


- - 


Red Seal Sarsaparilla is’ for salé 
everywhere. Ask vour dealer for a 
bottle. It always cures. 
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ELASTIC HOSE 


TRUSSES 


SUSPENSORIES 


BEST FI cS abd, lareest 
assortment, ° . 
| PARTRIDGE. oo 

O., Augusta, 


WESTBROOK GEMINARY, 


DEERING, ME. 


A Home School for Eoth Sexes. Sixtieth 
Year opens Sept. 4. Full corps of teachers. 
Gymnasium. Al! buildings heated by steam. 
Extensive repairs on Alumni Hall. ation 
exceptionally fine and beautiful. Terms 
moderate. Classical, Scientific, English, Col- 
lege hn pen | Departments. ‘ 

locution and Physical Culture in charge 

ofa resident teacher. Superior advantages 

in Music and Art. Science with Laboratory 

and field work. Unusual opportunities in 

Modern Languages, English Literature, 
History, Degrees Conferred. 

For further information and new Catalogue 

the President. 
EV. H. 8. WHITMAN, a 
t 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894. 
Tuition and text books free. Good board v 
senqenate. Upeurpassed Lfhance | for a 
essional cation. catalogue, 
address W.J- CORTHELL. Gorham. 


Farm for Sale at Readfield, Me. 


Consists of eighty acres, 
under a good state of cultiva . 
tion. Excellent hay farm an 
has a good pasture. Build- 
: ings couvenient and in repair. 
is farm is situated one mile som ae 
e - 
lege. It_will be sold at a bargain, and on easy 
terms. For particulars address, 

Mrs. E. J. Earce, Kent’s Hill, Me. 


FRUIT AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


late AC Garr of Winthrop. ip 
ate A. C. Carr of Win . 
for sale. This farm is located 
, five minu 
chureh an 
post office. Cuts 60 tons of hay. some 
years a thousand dollars’ worth of apples. A 
very desirable farm; will be sold ata great 
forcash. Inquire of 
T. Carterton, Admr., Winthosp, Be. 
June 12, 1894. 2 


Perfumes 
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CHOICEST 25c per oz. 
at Partridge’s Old 
Reliable Drug Store 
opp. Post Office. 
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THE MAINE- FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. Augu 
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Maine Larimer. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 
Published every Thursday, by 


Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 1894. 


TERMS. . 
$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IF NOT PAID 
WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
For one inch space, $2.50 for three inuser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


C. 8. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
7. ee ois = lling upon our 
, now ca 1 
subscribers in Hancock and Waldo counties. 
































The illness of Worthy State Master 
Wiggin will be seriously regretted by 
all patrons, as well as a host of friends 
all over Maine. All will join in best 
wishes for his speedy recovery. 


Naval warfare in the far east appears 
to have resolved itself into a game of 
hide and seek, with the Japanese as the 
seekers.and the €hinese'as the sought. 
As artful dodgers the latter excel. 





es) iether Vr 


This is to be the=first-Btate election 
where voters will “‘have..ax opportunity 
to vote under the amended’ A ustralian 
ballot law. The changes made by the 
legislature were not of@radieal charac- 
ter, and the State has had the system 
long enough for the voters to become 
familiar with it. 





A great deal of interest has been man- 
ifested in the State rifle team thatis to 
goto Sea Girt. The members of the 
Governor’s staff testified their interest in 
having the Maine riflemen provided with 
every needed accommodation by per- 
sonally subscribing $10 each. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council raised 
$100, and Gen. Connor will do all in his 
power to have Maine properly repre- 
sented at Sea Girt. Itis proposed that 
they wear the new regulation slouch hats. 





Next week the campaign is to open in 
full blast. It will be brief, sharp and 
decisive. All the four parties which 
have made nominations will have 
speakers in the field, so that there will 
be political speaking every sccular even- 
ing until election day, Sept. 10th. Thus 
there will be but two weeks for active 
work. The adjournment of Congress, 
which will probably be reached this 
week, will give Congressmen who other- 
wise would be held in Washington, an 
opportunity to appear on the stump. 





A New York dispatch is of interest 
to the people of this part of the country. 
It says that reports of short crops of 
apples in trans-Atlantic fruit growing 
regions are fully verified by J. A. Rich- 
ardson of Woodall & Co., one of the 
largest apple firms of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, who arrived in New_York last 
week, Mr. Richardson says he has 
visited the British apple growing regions, 
and also those of Belgium and other 
countries on the continent, and by care- 
ful investigation has become thoroughly 
convinced that the trans-Atlantic apple 
crop will be exceedingly scant, and the 
people of those countries compelled 
almost wholly to depend upon the 
United States for their supply of apples 
in the fall, 





One of the bright spots for Maine in 
the present business depression, is the 
activity which has prevailed at our 
summer resorts. Summer visitors have 
entered the State in numbers beyond 
those of any previous season, filling the 
hotels and boarding houses to their 
utmost capacity. People from the 
sweltering commercial centers have 
realized as never before the advantages 
to be derived from a trip down east, 
where they could escape from the 
scorching rays of the sun pouring down 
upon glaring pavements and heated 
walls. Here they found every element 
present to make life during the heated 
term enjoyable. They could have their 
choice of the hundreds of seashore 
resorts scattered along the Maine coasts, 
or of the equally delightful retreats 
located inland. There has been no lack 
of cool breezes, or amusement, so that 
the thousands who have visited the 
State are sure to return again next 
season. The money which has been ex- 
pended by our guests on their vacation 
trips will reach a very handsome sum 
indeed, several estimates placing the 
aggregate as high as $10,000,000. The 
expenditure for provisions, which in- 
directly has been made by landlords, is 
a very large pnivint, a \ has largely 
» pockets—of-.our - farmers 









sive corps of correspondents, say that 
opinion seems to favor the probability 
ofa nearby gain in the volume of tran- 
sactions in general lines, due to the 
necessity for supplying the depleted 
stocks, but many expect a reaction after 
such an improvement, due to conserva- 
tive influences born of the experience of 
the past year. No serious reductions in 
prices in any line appear probable, the 
effects of the probable tariff changes 
apparently having been discounted. 
Within a week the prices of sugar, alco- 
hol, pork, lard, cotton and rice ad- 
vanced; leather is stronger; and prob- 
able quotations for iron and steel are, 
or recently have been, on bed reck. 
Wool is nominally unchanged, but could 
be purchased at concessions which 
would have been refused a week ago. 
The leading cereals, after the inflation 
of the previous week, are fractionally 
lower, and Western cattle and hogs are 
down as well. Serious damage to corn 
in Kansas had an unfavorable effect at 
Kansas City, and the crop damage in 
that State, as well as Nebraska and 
Iowa, is overshadowing other condi- 
tions, and characterizing trade reports 
from Lincoln, Omaha and Burlington. 


OUR NATIONAL GUARD. 


Since the adjournment of the last leg- 
islature a determined and honest effort 
has been made by the officials who have 
the management of the National Guard 
of Maine, to improve its condition, bring- 
ing it up to a standard where every cit- 
izen might point with pride to our mili- 
tary organization. That there was am- 
ple room for improvement there could 
be no question. Numerically our little 
army was weak, numbering but sixteen 
regiments and two gun companies, sev- 
eral of those having dwindled to a lew 
ebb. Governor Cleaves, a veteran him- 
self, was a warm friend of the militia, so 
that shortly after his inauguration, hav- 
ing called about him a staff of able mili- 
tary officers, a plan was formulated for 
building up the force as it then existed. 
To do this it was necessary to revise and 
extend the militia law of the State, and 
he appointed a competent commission to 
draft such alaw. The commission at- 
tended to its duty, the legislature passing 
the bill nearly in the form presented to 
them. The most important feature of 
the law was th&t to increase the strength 
of the force to twenty-four companies to 
be divided inte two regiments of: twelve 
companies each, and these: sub-divided 
into six four company, battalions. A 
battery signal corps, ambulance corps 
and a calvary company were also pro- 
vided for. 

To increase the force fifty per cent. 

would necessarily require additional 
funds and instead of a specific appropri- 
ation, the law provided that the money 
for military purposes should be derived 
from an annual tax of one-twelfth of one 
mill upon all property in the State sub- 
ject to taxation. This gave about $27,- 
000, an increase of $7,000 over the old 
appropriation, and while not sufficient to 
meet all the demands of the new law, it 
was made to go as far as possible, so 
that at this time the reorganization has 
been partially completed. The equip- 
ping of soldiers with guns and uniforms 
is costly business, and even with the 
most careful management, besides dis- 
pensing with a muster in 1893, Adjutant 
General Connor was able to add but 
three new companies to each of the old 
regimental organizations, making two 
reginients of eleven companies each, the 
two gun companies being changed into 
infantry. He could not have done even 
this had it not been for the appropria- 
tion which the State receives from the 
national government towards the sup- 
port of the militia. 
The encampment of the troops on the 
State muster grounds at Augusta, which 
closed last week, gave the people an op- 
portunity to see what had been done and 
what they had got for the increased ex- 
penditure. They found upon the field 
nearly eleven hundred’ men, all well 
armed and uniformed. There was an ev- 
ident improvement in the personnel of 
the troops, the efforts which had been 
made to secure a more intelligent and 
better class of men for the service, hav- 
ing borne fruit. The men from the east- 
ern section of the State—the Houlton, 
Calais and Eastport companies—were 
specially noticeable for their clean ap- 
pearance, their soldierly bearing and at 
tention. One of the drawbacks of the 
encampment was the number of new 
soldiers, a very large proportion of them 
never having seen a muster field before. 
Two years is a long interval between 
musters, many of the old soldiers retir- 
ing and new ones filling their places. 
The men improved rapidly, even during 
the brief period of six days which they 
had for work, and they won the appro- 
bation of the Governor and United 
States inspecting officers. As a rule 
they were orderly and attended to busi- 
ness. 

The showing made is especially grati- 
fying to the friends of the National 
Guard, indicating as it does that the 
State’s money is not expended in vain, 
but is producing substantial results. 
The sum of $26,099 seems a large exper- 
diture annually for maintaining our Na- 
tional Guard, and there are many who 
even go so far as to say it is not called 
for and money thrown away. But the 
late experience in the railroad strikes 
should teach every sane man the neces- 
sity in each State of maintaining an ef- 
fective military organization. While 
Maine apparently has no turbulent pop- 
ulation extensive enough to start a riot 
or insurrection, these are liable to occur. 
A war between the United States and a 
foreign power is not an impossibility. 
In such contingencies as these, for our 
State to be without any military back- 
ing, must be unfortunate. Such a force 
as we have would be ample to suppress 
any local disturbance, and serve as a 
nucleus for a very respectable army 
should it be necessary to raise one. 

It is proposed to increase the National 
Guard to the full strength allowed by 
law as soon as the finances will admit; 
and it is hoped that before another mus- 
ter. full regiments of twelve companies| 
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purpose than usal and drunkenness 
are the great drawblick to success, and 
should be weeded vut, sober, orderly 
men being substituted. But it is to be 
regretted that every company in the 
State, with perhaps one exception, is lo- 
cated in a city or large town. Why 
would it not be practicable to raise and 
maintain companies in our populous 
rural sections? The young man from 
the country makes a more efficient soldier 
than the resident of thecity, aud at a 
muster asarule he attends strictly to 
business, does not drink, obeys the rules 
of the service and does nut run the 
guard, which cannot always be said of 
his city brother. Why should he not 
have the advantage of the military drill 
and training which membership in one 
of our wilitia companies gives, as well 
as the denizen of the city? It would 
not, of course, be practical to raise com- 
panies in sections thinly populated, but 
there are rural localities where there is 
no lack of the right material for good 
citizen soldiers, which are compact 
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armory centrally located. The cities are 
invariably the seat of the labor troubles, 
which have been accompanied by law 
breaking and rioting, requiring the pres- 
énce of troops to subdue, Soldiers from 
the cities where these uprisings occur 
often sympathize with the rioters and 
cannot always be depended upon to do 
their duty and suppress lawlessness. 
But soldiers in the country are situated 
differently. They have never had affilia- 
tions with those who participate in riots, 
being prepared to stand up and main- 
tain law and order, whatever the cost 
may be. 

It is believed that the next legislature 
will be asked to increase the appropria- 
tion for our National Guard, on the 
ground that it will be necessary to main- 
tain the organization on the basis ar- 
ranged by the law. The bill as original- 
ly drafted called for an appropriation of 
one-tenth of one mill upon the property 
of the State, which would have yielded 
upwards of $50,000. Many military gen- 
tlemen connected with the Guard would 
be pleased to see this rate substituted 
for the one-twelfth of a mill which now 
prevails. With the increased appropria- 
tion they are certain that the militia 
could be raised to the desired standard, 
both in numbers and efficiency. 


FARM INSURANCE. 


One of the most serious questions, in 
a financial way, which the- farmers of 
Maine have to meet at the present time, 
is that of the insurance of their property. 
For some ten years the insurance com- 
panies have been pushing up the rates, 
until now a point has been reached which 
has become almost prohibitive. The old 
rate was one per cent. for four years, 
then there was a jump to one per cent. 
for three years; in the summer of 1892 
it was fixed at one and a half for three 
years, but last January the companies 
jumped up to the unprecedented rate of 
two per cent. for three years, which 
figure is a grievous one to bear, and is 
being severely felt by those whose poli- 
cies are expiring. The companies say 
the occasion of the rate increase was the 
large and growing losses met with on 
farm buildings. They claim that there 
was no money in the business; in fact it 
was a losing game for them, and they 
must do something to protect them- 
selves. A Kennebec agent declares that 
one year every dollar he took in cost him 
$2.17. 

However this may be, the companies 
look with great disfavor upon this class 
of risks, many of them refusing to in- 
sure farm property at all, prefering to 
place all their business in the cities and 
towns where they can have protection 
by fire extinguishing apparatus and 
water works. 

The insurance men give various 
reasons for the alleged hazardous nature 
of farm property. They assert that 
there are many old houses in the country 
with ancient chimneys, which have 
stood so long that the mortar has 
dropped out, leaving interstices through 
which the sparks creep and ignite the 
wood work; that a wall of boards, or 
other wooden material, is constructed in 
front of the chimney, through which the 
funnel is plaeed, making a very dangevr- 
ous contrivance; that the moral risk is 
greater than formerly, because there are 
more dishonest men who are willing to 
sacrifice their buildings to obtain the in- 
surance, the land being worth nearly as 
much after they are burned as the whole 
property before. This may sound very 
well, but we know that the great ma 
jority of our farmers use every precau- 
tion to guard against fire, and would as 
soon think of committing suicide as set 
ting fire to their buildings. 

That all these should have to suffer 
because of the few unscrupulous and 
careless men who are found in every 
section of the State, does not seem fair. 
There are, of course, many fires which 
are perfectly legitimate, and to say that 
fires in the country are all set, or origi- 
nate from carelessness, is a gross in- 
justice to our farming population. 
There is no more sense in saying that a 
set of farm buildings should not burn 
down than that a business block or a 
dwelling house in the city should not 
catch fire and be consumed, because of 
its location. An insurance agent, who 
has placed insurance on a large amount 
of farm property, and ata profit to his 
companies, too, states there would be no 
difficulty if agents would use judgment 
in taking risks. He regards his farm 
house business as among the safest and 
surest which he carries on his books, and 
is always prepared to accept that of the 
right class. 

The existing dear rates of insurance 
are operating to cut down the policies 
from a third to one half. Those whose 
fire insurance is now expiring, hesitate 
along time before they decide to pay 
two per cent. fora three years’ protec- 
tion of their property, and inf the end 
they usually shave down the amount of 
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The insurance:oment&re:-watching the 
Operation of their tW6o per cent. rate 
very closely. They say now that it is 
doing just what they want it to do, that 
is, diminishing the amount insured for. 

It is interesting to note at this time 
that the high cost for insurance in the 
country, as compared with that in the 
city, will usually more than balance the 
difference in taxes between the two, it 
being higher in the latter as a rule. 
People who live in the city often growl 
at the taxes assessed against them, 
pointing to some neighboring country 
town where the tax rate is low, and 
wishing that they resided there. But 
they do not take into consideration the 
small cost they are subjected to for fire 
insurance, which would be more than 
trebled in the country, the dweliing 
house rate inacity like Augusta, with 
ample fire protection, being but one per 
cent. for five years. 





President Cleveland. departed for 
Washington, Tuesday night, from Buz- 
zard’s Bay, where he went last week for 
a brief vacation, and will be present at 
the national capital during the closing 
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HORACE WILLIAMS. 


Wednesday morning our citizens heard 
the sad news that Horace Williams, an 
honored son of our beloved city, had en- 
tered into his eternal rest. Not sad to 
him who has exchanged the clods of 
earth for the shining garments of heaven; 
but sad to those who remain, to whom 
the intelligence has come with the sud- 
denness of the lightning’s stroke. It 
was only a few days ago that Mr. Wil- 
liams was in the Farmer office, engaged 
in earnest conversation with one of the 
proprietors, in which he evinced his 
usual keen, intelligent interest in local, 
State and National affairs; being kept in 
close fellowship and touch with these 
by readily absorbing all the minor details 
of each. He held ever in the closest 
combination the interests of his native 
city, his adopted State, and his beloved 
Nation. 

Horace Williams was the son of the 
late Hon. Daniel Williams, and a brother 
of the late Gen. Seth Williams, so con- 
spicuous in the civil war, as well as in 
the Mexican war. He was born in 
Augusta, Feb. 23, 1824. Mr. Williams 
received his education in the public 
schools in this city and in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. In early years he went to Califor- 
nia, and after a few years returned to 
Augusta. Removing to Clinton, Iowa, 
he took up his residence there and en- 
gaged in the construction and manage- 
ment of railroads. His sound judgment 
and strict integrity gave him a strong 
position among the enterprising business 
men with whom he was associated in the 
work. He was early in realizing that 
the interruption of commerce on the 
Mississippi by the civil war would insure 
the demand for railroads, and that it 
would be safe and wise to take hold of 
the railroads that had been broken down 
by the panic of 1857 and put them in con- 
dition, and extend new lines where they 
were needed. He availed himself of his 
sagacity, and by enterprise and persever- 
ance he honestly and honorably aceumu- 
lated a handsome fortune. 

Mr. Williams never married. The 

compensation in this was that his great 
wealth of affections was lavished upon 
his friends and the community at large. 
No matter how great the expense invo!- 
ved, he was always devising something 
for beautifying, improving. and benefit- 
ing the city. It is remembered that one 
season he kept a carpenter’s crew at work 
renovating an old house, and rebuilding 
it, for the sake of giving employment to 
the unemployed. After the job was 
done, he gave away the house to a deserv- 
ing relative. This is mentioned as char- 
acteristic of the thoughtful benevo- 
lence of Mr. Williams. His benefactions 
were “new every morning and fresh every 
evening.”” They came from a willing, 
consecrated and pure heart. 
We can scarcely realize that we shall 
never again see upon our streets the 
familiar ferm of our departed friend. 
His presence was an inspiration. He 
seemed to personify the type of true 
manliness. There was something of 
strength and sweetness in his very bear- 
ing, and there was about him the evi- 
dences of a sincere and true nobility that 
endeared him to the hearts of men. 


The Work of Congress. 

Within the week the second session of 
the Fifty-third Congress will bave com- 
pleted its record. It will stand in our 
political history as one of the most re- 
markable sessions ever made. In point 
of duration this session, counting in the 
extra session of last sammer, has lasted 
longer than any: other since Congress 
first met, with two exceptions. It has 
lived already 342 days. There was a 
session of the Twenty-fifth Congress that 
lasted 375 days, and the Tenth Congress 
remained in session 431 days. 

What has it done? It passed the bill 
repealing the Sherman silver purchase 
law. It was kept busy at that task from 
August 11th, 1893, to the following Nov- 
ember. 

It has passed the Bland bill for coin- 
ing the silver seigniorage, but the Presi- 
dent vetoed it. 

It passed a bill repealing all the stat- 
utes providing for Federal supervision 
of elections. 

After many months of constant labor 
the tariff bill has been passed but up to 
the hour of guing to press it had not re- 
ceived the President’s signature. 

The brief list of its remaining notable 
performance includes the passage of an 
act compelling all Chinese in this coun- 
try to register in the offices of internal 
revenue collectors, of an act enabling 
Utah to become a State, of the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge bill and 
of one making Labor Day a legal holiday. 

And that tells the whole story so far 
as legislation ofdarge and ge2eral im- 
portance goes. 

The catalogue of the bills this expir- 
ing session of Congress has had before it, 
talked about and failed to act upon is 
a much lenger. About eight thous- 
and bills were introduced in the house. 
Of that big total about fifteen hundred 
ot out of the committee rooms, and 





about eight hundred of them the 
House, only to fail of consi tion in 
the tariff absorbed Senate. 

In the | thus wrecked are 


counted the bills admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico to statehood, the national 
bankruptcy bill, the bill to prevent 
stock gambling on options and the reso- 
lution providing for the direct election 
of senators by the people. 

Some of these measures are not wholly 
lost, but simply hung up until the next 
session of Co 

When the House adjourns it will leave 
some eight hundred bills on its calendar. 
Half of these come under the head of 
general legislatign, and the rest are pri- 
vate claim and pension bills. 





After years of speculation concerning 
the inhabitants of the planet Mars, a 
plan of signaling them even having been 
broached, now comes Professor Camp- 
bell of the Lick observatory who an- 
ounces that Mars has no atmosphere any 
more than the moon, and therefore there 
can be no human life present. But there 
are still individuals with imaginations 
sufficient for them to assert that a want 
of atmosphere like ours is no evidence 
of a want of human exhistence of some 
kind. It is possible they say that a class of 
human beings may have been so formed 
in their nature as to inhabit Mars, but 
could not exist upon our planet for the 
same reason that we could not exist 
upon theirs, namely, want of adaptabil- 
ity. Eminent scientists have long held 


William Haley, one of the best known 
guides of the Rangeley region, died at 
his home in Sandy River Plantation, 
July 21. But few men were better 
known than he among the sportsmen. 
His entire life was passed in the Range- 
ley region, in farming and guiding, and 
no better guide could be found in that 
section. He possessed a thorough 
knowledge of every rod of country and 
every foot of water for many miles 
around, and the sportsman who secured 
his services was sure of a wise counselor 
and faithful guide. 

He was guiding Senator Frye on Long 
Pond, when the message came carrying 
the sad announcement of the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield. A heavy 
gale was blowing and the waves were 
running high, making it dangerous 
attempting to cross the lake, and still 
the grave importance of the message 
made it seem necessary that the Senator 
receive it without delay. No one else 
being found who was willing to attempt 
the extremely difficult and somewhat 
hazardous undertaking, Mr. Haley’s 
daughter, Mrs. Snowman, then a young 
girl, volunteered to make the attempt. 
Her friends endeavored to dissuade her, 
but without success, and stepping into 
her boat she rowed across the lake, a 
distance of two miles, and delivered the 
message amid the proud approval of the 
father and the bravely earned praise of 
the senator. 





This will be remembered by the people 
of Maine as a season celebrated for the 
number and terrific energy of its thunder 
storms. From the opening of the heated 
term up to the present time, a succession 
of heavy showers have prevailed, which 
have been exceedingly destructive to 
property. Our farmers have been the 
worst sufferers. In addition to the 
numerous drawbacks to which they are 
always subject, the lightning has de- 
scended from the clouds, burned build- 
ings, crops, stock, farming tools and 
furniture. The property destroyed in 
this manner alone would amount in the 
aggregate to upwards of $100,000. These 
destructive showers have mostly occurred 
in the night time, adding darkness to 
the dangers of electricity. It is no 
laughing matter for one to be driven out 
of his house in the dead hours of the 
night by the crash of the thunderbolts, 
and witness the destruction of his 
property, which has required long years 
of toil to accumulate. Four deaths from 
lightning have occurred in the State this 
summer, besides the many persons who 
have been stunned or dazed. The last 
fatality was that of Alfred York of Bing- 
ham, who was instantly killed by light 
ning during the shower Sunday night, at 
his home in that town. 





Now that the Walter Wellman arctic 
expedition has failed, whoare the next 
explorers to take their lives in their 
hands in an effort to discover the North 
pole? Wellman was a Washington news- 
paper man, his expedition being sent out 
by the Chicago Herald. He selected the 
Spitsbergen route, being able to reach the 
80th degree of north latitude before strik- 
ing the ice pack. He carried with him 
aluminum boats, together with a full 
stock of modern appliances for traveling 
over the ice. His vessel was crushed in 
the ice and he barely escaped, he and his 
party being picked up by a fishing ves- 
sel. But we have yet to hear from our 
own gallant Peary who went to Green- 
land last summer, wintering on that 
frigid shore with his wife. This summer 
he was to proceed North with his dog 
team over the Greenland icecap. A rc- 
lief vessel has sailed North to meet him 
on his return. It may be that he has 
reached a point farther North than any 
of the explorers who preceded him. If 
so he has won laurels which will give 
him a place in the world’s history. 





The last has not been heard from the 
Pullman strike. My. Pullman refuses 
to give alarge number of the strikers 
their old places, employing new men 
instead, and in consequence there are 
1600 starving families in the town of 
Pullman. Gov. Altgeld, Tuesday morn- 
ing, sent a letter to George M. Pullman, 
in which he explained the desperate 
condition of affairs among the strikers, 
and invited Mr. Pullman to call on him 
and devise means of relief. At last 
accounts Gov. Altgeld had received no 
reply from Mr. Pullman. The Pullman 
relief committee has been informed by 
the Governor that immediate aid is 


to name its source. 





The amount of small fruits, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and at present blue- 
berries, being forwarded from the Mara- 
time Provinces to points in the United 
States, over the line of the International 
Steamship Company, probably have 
never before reached such figures as dur- 
ing the present season, says the Eastport 
Sentinel. During the month of July the 
value of such produets entered at the 
custom house at Eastport amounted to 
$11,500, and every steamer from St. 
John still continues to carry large ship- 
ments, and will for some weeks to come. 
Some of these berries are for table com 
sumption, but by far the larger part are 
for making preserves, jams and fruit 
juices, 





Maine people appear to live longer 
and enjoy better health than anywhere 
else in the Union, if the number of 
smart old people in the State is any in- 
dication. Only the other day, Rachel 
Rice of North Waterford visited C. B. 
Cummings, at Norway. Miss Rice is 
over 100 years old, and is a very bright, 
intelligent lady. Her hair, of which she 
has a quantity, is not gray in the least. 
She jokingly invited all the friends who 
called to see her, to attend her 200th 
anniversary. 





There area good many men who, if 
they are to be believed, could run this 
government successfully, who never suc- 
ceeded in raising a good crop of corn. 
It does not follow that farming is harder 
than statesmanship, nor does it. prove 
that the man who does the talking 
could neither raise corn nor run the 
government; he simply does not try the 
corn, and will never have an opportunity 








that such must be a logical fact. 
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CITY NEWS. 


Augusta Driving Park. 


is not a handsomer street in the State. 


concerns in the city endeavoring to build 
up a business. May they all succeed. 

—John Spaulding of Caribou arrived 
in the city Saturday afternoon, having 
ridden from Caribou on his bicycle, a 
distance of over 260 miles. 

—A cheering circumstagce is the large 
amount of building in Augusta. Beside 
the two new blocks on Water street, nu- 
merous first class residences are being 
erected. 

—Augusta’s fire alarm system is grow- 
ing with the city. Three new boxes 
have just been added: Box No. 41,. at 
the corner of School and Gannett streets; 
No. 37, on Hartford Square, top of 
Rines’ Hill; No. 68, corner of Capitol 
and Sewall streets. 

—-Ex-Governor Burleigh, the ex-mem- 
bers of his executive council and the 
present council, with their ladies, had a 
successful reunion at the Isle of Springs, 
ene day last week. All were so highly 
P that the reunion will be repeated 
next yean. ae 

—As Misses Lila Bradbury, May Mar- 
tin and Charlotte Partridge were out driv- 
ing, Tuesday afternoon, the horse became 
frightened on Chapel street by a rein 
dropping. The girls were thrown out 
and all slightly injured, Miss Bradbury 
being cut on the forehead. 

—The Augusta churches which have 
been closed during all ora portion of 
the vacation season, will open again the 
first of September, services being r 
sumed. The interval has been im- 
proved for making needed repairs on the 
Baptist and Universalist church edificec. 

—Mr. Joseph Young of Chelsea has 
brought into the Farmer office samples 
of bugs which are devouring his squash 
vines. They are not the pest which is 
so destructive to the young plants, but a 
larger variety which is exceedingly vora- 
cious. 

—Hon. P. O. Vickery and Mrs. Vick- 
ery and Dr. J. F. Hill and son Percy are 
about to return from their trip abroad. 
They sail for home Aug. 18, and are ex- 
pected to arrive in Augusta the 27th inst. 
They have visited many of the European 
capitals, stopping in Paris from August 
5th to the 16th. 

—The summer colony at Cobbosseecon- 
tee are constantly adding pleasures and 
conveniences to their resort. Now they 
propose to build a foot bridge across the 
stream which divides the community 
there, when they will be able to make 
neighborly calls without the use of a 
boat, 

—Augusta people will still hear the 
hoarse grumble of Allen’s whistle. It 
has been connected with the Augusta 
Lumber Company’s steam boilers on the 
east side, where it will serve as a fire 
alarm. The electricians have not got it 
into gear yet, however, and when the 
key is pulled it does not obey in a regular 
nanner. 

—In a few weeks work will begin at 
the hospital on the extension of the sew- 
ers to the river. This will be a great 
improvement for that institution. Co- 
burn hall gallery will soon be enlarged, 
which will be anvther improvement. 
The Coburn fund annually yields $2C 0 
to the institution, which is disposed of 
at the discretion of the officials. 

—And now the State has procured an 
artistic golden eagle to replace the iron 
bird which perched on the arch at the 
approach to the State House. It is a 
much handsomer bird then the original, 
one which had a decidedly squat ap- 
pearance. The wings are well elevated 
and the head is turned to one side, bear- 
ing a very fierce look. 

—Saturday morning John H. Kittredge 
was before the municipal court for 
threatening to shoot C. E. Cornforth 
with a revolver. Cornforth had taken a 
twelve year old son of Kittredge by the 
arm and walked him away from a ledge 
near the muster ground, where he had 
been digging bullets. The prisoner was 
bound over to the Grand Jury and placed 
under $209 bonds. 

—Mr. L. K. Smith was somewhat ex- 
usperated when the dog catcher came 
along Tuesday morning, and discovering 
his pet pug dog without a collar picked 
the canive up and carried him off. Al- 
though Mr. Smith held a license for his 
dog, the fact that the animal did not 
wear a collar gave the dog catcher an 
opportunity to take him. Mr. Smith 
paid a fee ofadollar and the dog was 
returned to him. 

—Capt. S. W. Lane, who purchased 
the subscription list of E. C. Allen & Co., 
the Augusta publishers who suspended 
business, will start the presses on his 
September number ina few days. He 
will issue 250,C°) copies, publishing five 
apers. The printing is done by the 
G.nnett & Morse concern. Capt. Lane 
possesses an abundance of pluck as well 
as ability, and we have no doubt will 
make a success of his enterprise. 

—Augusta merchants are viewing with 
no small amount of interest the construc- 
tion of the Burnham & Wiscasset Rail- 
road. The extensive section of country 
east of the city has always yielded a 
large amount of trade for Augusta 
stores, and to lose this would be a seri- 
ous- blow to the business interests of 
Augusta: It'ls *elaiméd that with the 
railroad built, the farmers will purchasé 
all their grafty and! other heavy articles | 
of metchandisd on the line"§f''the road,’ 
shipping thei produce over*this same 
line.” ‘There ‘is aldéady a movement 
among Gardiier business men, Who are 
yalways alive’ to ‘thetr'own interests, to 
construct a link between the Togus 
termintis Of thé Kennébec Central Rail- 
road and some point-on the new road, 


their city. The Gardiner hustlers stole 
a march on Augusta when they built 
the narrow guage to Togus, diverting a 
large quantity of business which former- 
ly came here, to their own street, 
and they do not propose to rest until 
they have got the wuole plum. The 
Augusta business men are awake to the 
situation, but thus far nothing has been 
done other than sometime since to agi- 
tate the project of building a line of rail- 
road from the capital to some point in 
Knox county. 

—The muster of Maine troops closed 
Friday afternoon, when they marched 
out of camp and took the special trains 
for home. Hardly a drop of rain fell 
throughout the week, and all agreed 
that it was the most successful camp 
held for years. The Governor and his 
staff made their official entry Wednes- 
afternoon, the troops being drawn up to 
receive them, and the Governor's salute 
of 17 guns given. Thursday was Gov- 
ernor’s Day, when His Excellency re- 
viewed the soldier boys, an immense 
crowd being in attendanee to witness 
the inspiring spectacle. The Executive 
Council were among the visitors, besides 


—September races are booked for 


—Augusta citizens are proud of their 
main business street. Visitors say there 


—There are now four small publishing 


men from every section o 
Capt. Hall and Lt. i wa 
United States officers, were." 
throughout the encampment, rh 
being detailed for special duty i. OT™ 
The Calais company won al! the — 
in the rifle range, carrying home — 
ous prizes, while the First Re =. 
won in the skirmish match betweemntt 
regiments. The food was of ene 
quality, giving the best of satisfacti, —~ 
the men. The largest number of — ny 
camp on any one day was i073... 2 
cost $3000 to feed them. Several - a 
officers will ask for a muster by ‘mn 


State, 





regiments next year. Single 
KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs, 
—k. C. Pelton of Boston, who bm 


ticating at Pleasant pond, nea ; 
for the summer mathe capt 
eagle, Wednesday, that measured ¢ t 
8 in., from tip to tip. 
aa. MtVernon 
rlin C. Webber fell from a se; : 
his father’s barn and struck doten : 
his head ona plow, badly tearing on 
scalp and injuring the skull, Hie re. 
covery is expected. 7 
—A very heavy thunder show ; 
over Waterville about 8.30, Wodneen 
evening. Hailstones measuring n rd 
three inches in circumference fell. Co 
siderable glass was broken and mack 
damage must have been done to growin 
crops. * 
a. some time W, P. 
rranite Hill, Hallowell, has had a 
of sheep killed by dogs. It int 
impossible to catch or even get a si tt 
of the animals until Monday, when ify 
Atherton’s dog and one belonging to “ 
Italian were'caught in the act of  . 
killing. The Ttalian came in ant 
settled with City Marshal Henderson f 
half the sheep killed. " 
—The ‘fall term of Monmo 
Academy will commence August 2h 
with Prof.E. L. Small as principal apj 
probably Miss Luetta Robinson of Cy. 
tine as assistant. Prof. Small is a gradu. 
ate of Bates ‘92, a resident of Saco, apé 
has taught there une year very satisfao. 
torily, as has also Miss Robinson. There 
are promising indications of a large at 
tendance from out of town. ° 
—Last week at Unity Plantation , 
gang of Italians surrounded Contracto; 
Miles and three Italian bosses in a house 
keeping them there over a day. They 
were armed with clubs and they wer 
enraged because they had not been paid 
their wages. A posse of sheriffs went 
ever and arrested eight of the Italians 
allaying the excitement which prevailed 
among the residents of that section, 
The prisoners were taken to jail but |i). 
erated Tuesday afternoon. An investi- 
gation has shown that these workmen 
did nearly right in refusing to work and 
demanding their pay. 


on Saturday l 


Atherton of 


—Friday, August 10, Capt. N. § 
Jordan of the schooner Julia 8. Bailey. 
left the vessel at Newburyport, Mass, 
and went to Boston to ship two sailors 
to complete his crew for the trip home 
He had about $200 or $300 freight money 
about him. He arrived in Boston al 
right, obtained the two seamen and sent 


them to the vessel. Since then all trace 


of him has been lost. As he was of 
strictly temperate habits and has always 
enjoyed the most excellent reputation as 
to honesty, his absence is causing consid 
erable alarm among his relatives and 
friends in Gardiner. ‘No tidings have 
been received from him since the 
10th by his family, but in sever 


letters prior to that date he complained 
of a peculiar feeling in his head 
Veterans’ Reunions. 

At the reunion of the Sixteenth Maine 
at Bucksport, the 16th, one 
visitors were present. There 
largest bunting display ever 
town. Salutes were fired at Fort 
These officers were elected: 
P. P. Gilmore, Bucksport; 


hundred 
was the 
seen iD 

Knox 
President 


First Vice 


A. B. Adams, Wilton; Second Vice 
Fred ©. Robbins, Blaine; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Luther Bradford, Deering 
Directors, Newman Smyth, ev 
Haven, Conn.; 8S. S. Vost, Waterville 
Geo. R. Fisher, West Winterport; G. 
Quaker, Steep Falls; Frank Wiggin 
Bangor. The address of welcome was 
by Rev. William Forsyth. Presentation 
of silver by Thos. 8S. Hopkins, Es 
Washington, D. C. At seven o'clock 
occurred the banquet, with toasts, fol- 
lowed by a musical and literary enter 


tainment. 

Among the prominent men at the 
reunion of the Seventeenth Maine keg 
ment at Cushing’s Island, Tuesday, were 
Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, Gov. Cleaves 
Col. Elijah Walker of the Fourth Maine 
Major Cummings and Capt. J. W. Web! 


of Brooklyn. About 100 sat down t 
dinner. The following officers wer 
elected: President, George W. Verril 
Portland; Vice Presidents, Charles A 
Morrill, Chicago, Newton Whittet, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary ane 
Treasurer, George O. D. Soule, Port 


land; Necrologist, George W. Vern 
Portland; Directors, Chailes W. Roberts, 
C. Warren Richardson, Samuel I]. (am 
mon, all of Portland. 

The 18th annual session of the First 
Maine Heavy Artillery Association ¥® 
held at Bangor, Tuesday, with a large 
attendance. These officers were elected 
President, C. J. House, Augusta; Vice 
Presidents, A. C. Sawyer and §. ¥ 
Crossman, Bangor; Treasurer, H. © 


Sellers, Bangor; Secretary, Amos E 
Hardy, Bangor; Directors, H. H. or 


Portland, A. W. Chapin, Monson, 
Warren, Dover, Stephen 8. Sawye 
Brewer, Rufus B. Peaks, Bangor; Audi: 
tor, Albert White, Orono. At the after: 
noon session, a social gathering ¥* 
held, at whic}r- irks were made by 
Gen. Hatiility and Congressman Boutelle 
It was vétéd''that the monument com 
mittée’be ihsttucted to tender the mor 
umeht and lot at Petersburg to the Sta 
of Maine in trust. , 
The Second’ Maihe Cavalry will bel 
Vind anniial Peunion at Gardiner, Ser 
tembér'19;"at "10° 6'élock, A. M., # 
GA. K Hail. 

bo ae Pi fteenth Maine Regimental Ass” 
ciation reunion occurs at Long Island, 
Porthind hafbor, Wednesday, Sept. | 
continuitig three days, more or less, & 
cording to the wishes of the members. 
An attractive programme of exercise 
will be arranged for Thursday. 


State Fair Prospects. . 
The entries for the Maine State Fa 
are now in and being recorded, fully 
sustaining all claims made for super 
ority of exhibits in all classes. This 8 
to be a cattle show indeed, the number 
of entries being far in excess of former 
years. Present indications are that a 
class races have all filled, which *” 
insure races beyond anything ever seed. 
Haley and Gene Briggs will doubt’ 
meet again in the 2.16 class. A grea 
fair is assured. The Trustees were 1D 
session yesterday. 





- . . a ee 
A business education is useful t0 mat 


or woman in every avocation of life; a2 
in no employment is it more of 4 . 
cessity than to the farmer. Portis? 
Business College, L. A. Gray & 508, 
Portland, Me., gives young me 0 
women every facility for obtaining 
thorough business training, which a 
be of great value to them in all the ¥ 

of life. There is a school of sbo the 
and typewriting connected with 








to experiment with the government. 


many prominent gentlemen and military 


college. 
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Poetry. 


DON’T QUARREL WITH THE PAST. _ 


Don't pick a quarrel with the past, 
My friend, whate’er you do. 

Do not annoy it; let it be, 
And it won't trouble you. 

But if you plague it long enough, 
Sometime you’!] stand aghast 

To see how "twill avenge itself. 
Don't quarrel with the past. 


Don’t pick a quarrel with the past 
My friend, but go your wey; 
And if you must a quarre! Lave. 
Come, quanrel with to-day; 
To-day is nearer to your size, 
The past, a monster vast, 
Invulnerable, and all untamed. 
Don’t quarrel with the past. 


Don’t pick a quarrel with the past, 
My friend, for if you knew, 

The past has other foes enough 
To fight, and so have you. 

But if you willfully persist, 
You'll surely be out-classed, 

And all your other foes will laugh. 
Don't quarre) with the past. 

—Persis E. Darrow, in Good Housekeeping. 


~ @ur Story Teller. 


THE TUCKERS’ DUMB WEEK. 




















The Tucker family had a fault. They 
were conscious of it, and therefore, 
like a sensible family, set about cor- 
recting it. This fault was—they all 
liked to talk. Consequently they often 
talked all at once, very loud and very 
fast. 

Maria Jane inaugurated the reform. 
“Boys, this thing must stop,” she said. 
“Weare getting to be a noisy, disor- 
derly family, and I for one am ashamed 
of it. This breakfast table, until the 

ddle cakes came on, has been a ver- 
table bedlam.” 

**What are you going to do about it?” 
asked Stephen and Frank together, 
‘while Charley, a high school middler 
who had just passed his Harvard 
“prelims,” whistled: 

“Hark, I heara voice, 
Way up on the mountain top.” 

It should be remarked here that 
Maria’s height was at once a source of 
tribulation to herself and of infinite 
amusement to the three boys. Seven- 
year-old Blanche said simply: ‘‘More 
griddles,” and ‘Little Mother” Tucker 
smiled approvingly on her eldest 
daughter, and said demurely, that 
she’d ‘“‘welcome any change for the 
better;” while Rev. Mr. Tucker re- 
marked, with severe dignity: “I am 
glad you have at last come to a ~ealiza- 
rion of the true condition of affairs, 
and I hope it will lead to speedy 
amendment.” 

‘Hear! hear!’ shouted Charley. ‘“The 
motion before the house is—” 

“That the conversational proclivities 
of the Tucker family be suppressed,” 
supplied Stephen. 

“I second the motion,” said Little 
Mother. 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Maria, bowing 
low to Charley, who was reaching to- 
ward the last griddlecake, ‘‘my plan 
for improvement is simply this: That 
we allagree forone whole week not 
to speak—” 

“Fred Struthers comes 
nights,” interrupted Frank. 
“to each other here at home,” con- 
tinued Maria with color, ‘“‘but to com- 
municate with each other by writing, 
sign language, pantomime or any other 
means that we can devise.” 


Saturday 


“Good work!” ‘‘Whose idea is the 
brightest?” and ‘Three cheers for 
Maria! Rah! rah! rah!” came simul- 


taneous from the three boys, while 
Blanche inquired, anxiously: ‘‘Can’t I 
talk to my dolls and kitty?” 

“As much as they doto you,” said 
her mother, kissing her. 

“Father'll never consent to anything 
like that,” declared Stephen, in a stage 
whisper. 

“‘No, indeed, ’ chorused the other two 
boys. 

“And yet it wouldn’t be any fun 
without him,” said Little Mother. 

The minister retreated behind his 
paper. Maria began to urge him. ‘‘Oh, 
you must join it, father dear,” she said, 
coaxingly. ‘‘We don’t think you e- 
ane need it (groans from the boys); 

ut we want the influence of your 
name and example upon the younger 
members of the society.” (Sniffs from 
the other end of the table). 

“Father, what objection have you?” 

*"Won’t you, papa?” 

“Well, if he doesn’t we sha’n’t have 
to.” No sound from behind the paper. 

“Some papas speak when they’re 
spoken to,” remarked Blanche, senten- 
tiously. 

“Or promise not to,” said Stephen. 

“Father!” “What!” “Why!” “Oh, 
my!” ejaculated the astounded family 
the next moment. 

For Rev. Mr. Tucker had slowly 
risen, placed his paper against the 
walland was writing in blue pencil 
the words: 

“I hereby promise to abstain from speech 
with my family for the space of one week. 

“Signed, EBENEZER TUCKER.” 

*“Brav—” began Frank, but Charley’s 
hand was clapped over his mouth. 

Then followed a grand stampede in 
the direction of pencils and paper, in 
the course of which Stephen looked 
into the nursery and saw Blanche la- 
boriously printing with chalk on her 
blackboard: 

“I AM NOT TO SPEEK 8 ANNY Spee: 1 


WEEK. 

Whereat he took her upon his shoulder 
and carried her to the door of the sit- 
ting room. 

She found Charley and Frank with 
Webster’s Unabridged dictionary 
opened at the deaf and dumb alphabet. 
The book was old, and that leaf was 
soon discovered to be loose. It also 
became inconvenient for two heads to 
bend over the page, inasmuch as two 

irs of hands must be repea 

rought into juxtaposition with the 
printed models. So boyish ingenuity 
evolved a compromise, effected by 
tearing the page in two. This gave 
Frank the one-hand, and Charley the 
two-hand alphabet. As a result, each 
mastered his own in a comparatively 
short time, but neither would change 
his system. Blanche could not learn 
either method without verbal explan- 
ation; but peace was fin secured 
by her pointing at the hall clock—an 
act which sent both the boys in the di- 
rection of books, hats and the school- 
house. Blanche watched them out of 
sight, laughing at the vigorous nods 


and shakes by means of which they 
discussed the probability of a tardy 
mark, and then ran into the kitchen in 
search of diversion. 

Meanwhile Little Mother and Maria 
had been making plans for the day. 
These were on one sheet of paper, and 
read: 

“You and I can take turns answering the 
@oorbell. 


“Beteer get all the old school slates dewn to 
‘use at the dinner table. 
“We must contrive to make it easy for 
Blanche. She isn’t so much addicted to 


“May Stephen buy half a dozen cheap paper 
pads in the city? 

“Yes, and pencils. 

“Let me take your public library card, please. 
T’d rather read ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ than 
talk (?) this evening." 

Maria blue penciled a portion of 
this paper and showed it to Stephen, 
who departed with sudden alacrity. 
The minister had already gone to his 
study, after giving Blanche this little 
note: 

“Kitcy is just as hungry as ev°r.” 

And the parsonage settled down 
into a quiet which it had not known 
since the Tuckers moved into it. 

With great forethought Maria wrote 
out the grocer’s list, an order for the 
fish man and a small sign saying: “No 
agents’ wares wanted here.”” She had 
privately registered a vow to make 
her silent week as perfect as possible. 
I believe she would have even written 
a note to Fred, asking him not to call, 
had she not anticipated some amuse- 
ment from watching his surprise. 

This was Thursday morning. No 
other functionaries called, and Maria 
and her mother exchanged congratula- 
tory smiles as she went into the hall to 
ring the dinner-bell. 

Incidentally this reform was des- 
tined to bring others in its train. 
Promptitude at meals had never been 
a Tucker virtue, but now the entire 
family, with the exception of Stephen, 
who worked in an art store in the city, 
and Rev. Mr. Tucker, who considered 
that it did not consort with his minis- 
terial dignity to leave his sermon save 
at the end ofa paragraph, had gath- 
ered at the table before the bell ceased 
to ring. 

Each person’s plate was provided 
with a slate and pencil, and there were 
sundry little slips of paper in a dish 
labeled ‘‘Etiquette.” 

Blanche pulled out one of these and 
passed it to Frank. It read: “Will you 
have some butter?” Frank took up 


at it critically. ‘‘Nol” he wrote on 
Blanche’s slate. Thenseizing the lead 
pencil which he wore ostentatiously 
tied toa string around his neck, he 
careted in the word more, so that the 
slip read: “Will you have some more 
butter?” Tothis question he answered: 
“Yes.” Blanche looked puzzled. But 
Maria, who was presiding genius of the 
butter dish, severely ignored his wait- 
ing plate, and reached for her tortured 
etiquette slip. She crossed out the 
“more,” and wrote an “over” under- 
neath the line. On the other side of 
the slip she wrote: ‘Never, by look, 
word or deed, remind another of how 
much he has eaten.” This was too 
much for Frank, who shook his sides 
in mock laughter. He wrote some- 
thing at the bottom of his slate, but 
iid not pass it to Maria. 

Mr. Tucker created a diversion by 
saying: “I wish, Ellen”—as he came 
{nto the dining-room. His look of dis- 
tomfiture as he saw five fingers placed 
upon five pairs of lips was truly com- 
ical. 

During dinner Charley dropped a 
glass tumbler, breaking it into a thou- 
sand pieces. ‘I’m so glad I did it this 
week,” he wrote to Blanche, “’cause 
now papa can’t say anything to me.” 

Maria, who was clearing away the 
debris, read this over his shoulder and 
took his pencil to draw a line through 
the objectionable sentiment. 

As they left the dining-room Frank 
showed his slate to Maria, pointing to 
the question: ‘‘Won’t you come into 
the dining-room and have some dinner?” 
Maria smiled. “To-morrow,” she 
wrote. 

At the tea table they had small paper 
pads, instead of slates,and an extra 
spoonholder containing a supply of lit- 
tle fancy pencils occupied the position 
of honor. Very little was written, 
however, except by Stephen and his 
father, who carried onanal -viated 
conversation in this way: 


“U saw D Jones?" 
eg “He'll plumd Tus.” 
“9 ” 
“wo Bill later.” 
“Fowl slain?” 

“Before 9 p. m.” 
‘ood?"’ 


(To the uninitiated be it explained 
that the water pipes had burst the 
evening before, that Deacon Jones was 
a plumber by trade, that . is a higher 
mathematical sign designating an in- 
definite quantity, and that the Tucker 
family kept hens.) 

Friday wasarainy day, and Satur- 
day was even worse. People rather 
wondered why the minister's daughter 
didn’t stop at all after the Friday even- 
ing meeting; but they consoled them- 
selves by talking all the more to the 
minister and his wife, who, truth to 
tell, were not ill-pleased to loosen their 
tongues from their bondage of silence. 
Maria alone had determined to make 
the pledge affect outsiders, and she 
walked home with a heroic, do-or-die 
expression of countenance. 

On Saturday evening Fred Struthers 
arrived earlier than usual, directly 
after tea, indeed. He did not notice 
Maria’s silence at first, for he was in- 
tent upon telling her what had hap- 
pened to him that morning. 

“Mr. W—— called me into his private 
office and asked me how soon I could 
take charge of a branch office. I said 
that it would depend upon where it 
was. Hesaid that he wanted it done 
immediately, that the arrangements 
were all made, and that if I could sail 
for Honolulu next Thursday morning, 
he would pay me a salary of two thou- 
sand dollars a year.” 

Marta gasped. 

“Now,” went on Fred, “I know it 
seems sudden; but you know, Maria, 
*that though we haven't announced our 
engagement, yot told me last Christ- 
mas that the only Christmas present I 
wanted from you had been given to 
me before you knew it. And even if 
you haven’t been getting ready to be 
married, the way some girls do, we 
sha’n’t need the same sort of things 
that we should in this country. That 
is three times the salary I am getting 
now, and it might never be raised to 
that sum if I let this chance go by. 
Mr. W. said there was a furnished 
house that I could have, for it belonged 
to the man he has just bought out 
Nevertheless, Maria,” his voice grew 
tender, “if you would rather wait un- 
til I cam come back for you—I don’t 
know how soon I can get leave of 
absence. Mr. W.’s business requires 
pretty close attention, and he trusts 


the first time to be aware of her si- 
lence—“I don’t wan't to urge you 
against your will.” 

“Oh, Fred, Iam dumb,” wrote Maria 
on her tablet. 

Fred's look of consternation was 
succeeded, on seeing Maria’s roguish 
smile, by one of amusement. “With 
amazement? I should think you would 
be,” he laughed. “But it’s true, every 
word of it. Too good to be true, if 

mean anything; for it looks 





turbulence as the rest of us. 


prospects 
as if I might rise until [’m a partner.” 


his emptied butter plate, and looked |’ 


a good deal to me, but”—seeming for 





“No; let me explain,” wrote Maria. 
Then, as a thought struck her, she 
hastily left the room, leaving her 
ardent wooer even more dumfounded 
than he had been before. When she 
returned she held up before him Papa 
Tucker's pledge, written in blue pen- 
cil on the margin of last Thursday’s 
paper. 

Fred’s eyes twinkled. “What a 
chance to plead my cause!” he said. 
“Our cause, rather, for it is for your 
sake rather than my own that I urge 
this speedy marriage. Can you notsee 
how unusual the opening is?” 

Maria nodded candidly. 

“What would you advise Stephen to 
say to Alice, if he were in my shoes?” 

“Ditto,” wrote Maria, sententiously. 

“Can you blame me for wanting you 
now? Itism’tasifI had known you 
only a yearortwo. Don’t you remem- 
ber promising to marry me when you 
were five and I was nine? And how 
many ways we played ‘wedding jour- 
ney?’ ” 

“But we never had a dumb week,” 
wrote Maria, laughing hysterically. 
“Nor a four days’ engagement,” she 
added. 

“But you surely won't keep this 
farce up till I—we sail?” he asked. 
“The boat goes at ten.” 

“Pledge signed at seven,” wrote 
Maria. 

““O me miserum/ Better ten thousand 
times a shrew than to be obstinately 
dumb,” cried he in mock despair. 
“Why you can’t even say ‘I will’ until 
Thursday morning. But that’s enough, 
though, for we can be married at eight 
and sail at ten,” he went on confi- 
dently. 

Maria held up her hands and pre- 
tended to look aghast. 

‘‘May I speak to your father?” Fred 
asked, after a pause, during which the 
eloquence of his eyes did him better 
service than had that of his tongue. 

Maria silently opened the study door 
and then went to find her mother. 

““Good-by,” she wrote. 

“Whither?” wrote Little Mother. 

“Honolulu.” 

“When?” 

“Thursday, ten a. m.” 

“Why?” 

“Fred!” 

‘What will you need?” 

“My $250 out of bank and you to go 
shopping with me.” 

And they did; and those plucky 
Tuckers never spoke to each other 
through it all, but are noted to this 
day as a family of few words. And 
I think that Maria Struthers, nee 
Tucker, will bear off the palm for hav- 
ing had “‘a very quiet wedding.”— Rosa 
Dean, in N. Y. Independent. 


A VACATION MORNING 


Out under the rose-arbor in the 
pleasant front yard of the parsonage, 
Betty Dexter, the minister’s only 
daughter, and her roommate at col- 
lege, pretty Rose Houston, in their 
tresh summer gowns are chatting mer- 
rily with Mamma Dexter while they re- 
lieved a great dish of strawberries of 
their stems. 

Betty, a college senior now, was 
scarcely a beauty, though her hand- 
some, smiling brown eyes made one 
forget any little irregularity of fea- 
ture. And though everyone in college, 
at least in the upper classes, knew that 
she was only a minister's daughter, 
and though any girl with half an eye 
could trace the transmigration prog- 
ress in her hats and dress, and knew 
that she could never give a really 
handsome spread, yet no girl within 
the college gates was so popular as 
Betty Dexter. No girl had so many 
invitations for vacation, so many en- 
gagements to walk, drive, row and 
go into the city; but nearly all of her 
vacations were spent at home with the 
ever-busy mother and the delicate 
father, who made many self-denials 
in order to meet the slender college 
bills. With her this summer, by spe- 
cial request of the mother, had come 
her room-mate, little Rose Houston, 
the orphan heiress from New Orleans, 
who loved Betty better than she loved 
anyone else in the wide world. 

“Ours is a tiny dct of a home,” said 
Betty, “and mother and I do most of 
the. work together; but you will have 
@ royal welcome, dear.” And Rose, 
being a genuine, though a very desul- 
tory sort of girl, by reason of her long 
years of orphanage and years of trav- 
eling about with a maid and her guar 
dian, had been more than glad to 
come. 

On the little table in the rose arbor, 
besides Mrs. Dexter’s working basket, 
was a volume of “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” which the ladies had been 
reading in turn. 

“There is such a musicial swing to 
those last verses,” said Rose, ‘‘that one 
is forced to remember them: 

“*Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three— 

Himself, his hungering neighboring and me.’ " 

“But really,” said Betty, “it is only 
the purest selfishness to be kind and 
generous to others, for the reward is 
so sweet.” 

‘‘And here comes over the hill a re- 
ward for two busy young housekeep- 
ers, I suspect,” said Mrs. Dexter, as 
the sound of a tally-horn from the 
coach of a neighboring mountain re 
sort was heard rolling in peculiar ca- 
dence among the echoes. “It is a 
charming day for a coaching party.” 

A nearer sound, however, attracted 

their attention before the coach could 
reach the gate—a sound of the queru- 
lous, high, cracked voice of an old 
woman in gown and bonnet that may 
have been bravely fashionable fifty 
years ago. 
“So glad to find you at home, Betty, 
and your ma, too. Walked all the way 
from Chatham Mills on purpose to see 
ye and hear all about the college. | 
hain’t seen ye in a long time, and | 
have been longing fora sight of your 
eweet face.” 

They gave her cordial greeting, this 
old Aunt Hetty from Blake’s Corners, 
and Betty kissed, with genuine affec- 
tion, the withered face, once outward- 
ly beautiful and now shining with in- 
ward goodness, which action Rose no- 
ticed with a bit of jealousy; for Rose 
expected her friends to be very loyal 
to her, and loyalty, from her stand- 
point, meant caring much for her and 
little for others. It was a part of her 
education and perhaps no one could 
blame her. Indeed, onereason why she 
had so gladly accepted the invitation 
to the parsonage had been that she 
wished to have Rose all to herself. At 
college some one was always seeking 
her; but here she thought it would be 
otherwise. Yesterday, however, there 
had been a Sunday-school class to en- 
tertain, and here was the old lady. 
The coaching party would take them 
both away, no doubt, and certainly at 
Mrs. Dexter's age, she, and not the 
daughter, would be the proper one to 
entertain Aunt Hetty. So Rose settled 
the affair in her own mind. 








It was gay company on the great} THE NEW YORK ALPS. 


coach, witha little grig of a bugler| 


pnd twenty young people on top, while 
the chaperons were snugly bestowed 


could find space on a mountain tally- 
ho, just present the problem and the 
coach to a party of that size, on a fine 
summer morning, and they will speed- 
ily prove the truth of my statement. 
Two smiling young men, in summer 


| 


| Christmas trees were standing every- 
| where. There had been a light fall of 


snow, and children were coasting mer- 


It wasa sultry morning in Aucust, | rily down a slanting roof; there were 
inside. If you doubt whetherso many| 1920; having an idle day in New York, even a few sleighs. I noticed shadows 
I had inveigled a friend into showing | Sifting over us continually, and look- 


| me its marvelous sights. 


“I hope you've brought an overcoat,” 


he said, to my amazement, as we| 


started out. “You will need it,” he- 
added, moping his forehead. As he 


flannels, and cheeks reddened by) spcke we turned into a narrow street 


the brisk drive, were on the ground 
before the coach had time to stop, and 
were making their salutations to the 
ladies and their request to Mrs. Dex- 
ter. They were going to Eagle Cliff 


for a. day’s outing; party well chap- 
eroned, horses and driver absolutely 
reliable. Could the young ladies join 
them? And achorus of girlish voices 
added their entreaties, while the boy- 
bugler blew @ delicately suggestive 
little songlet out into the air by way 
of flattering invitation. 

Aunt Hetty’s old eyes filled with 
tears of disappointment, but she brave- 
ly winked them back before anyone 
could see them—so she thought. 

“Got up at five o’clock, did all the 
work, tramped over to Zene Lucas’ to 
catch a ride on his milk-cart, and then 
walked three miles more from the 
mills in the hot sun, and all for noth- 
ing,” she was thinking. ‘‘But, dear 
me! I wasa pretty girl once myself, 
and had my good times, too.” So it 
chanced that what she said, in all sin- 
cerity and earnestness, was almost 
convincing. ‘‘Do go right along, Bet- 
ty. I shall be over again in a few 
days, mebbe, and this will give me a 
nice chance to visit with your ma.” 
And by avoiding Betty’s eye the old 
lady considered that she had made a 
very neat thing of her hard task. 

Rose turned eagerly to Mrs. Dexter 
and waited; but Betty took the old, 
withered hands that were nervously 
clasping and unclasping in excitement, 
and without a shadow of regret on lips 
or in her heart, said: 

“Iam so much obliged to you, Tom, 
but I have other pleasures on hand for 
to-day. But Miss Houston will go, I 
think. You have never seen Eagle 
Cliff, dear,” she continued, turning to 
her friend, “and it is glorious up there 
in the darkness of the pines.” 

But the sunny face of the heiress 
was clouded with disappointment; and 
to hide that look from Aunt Hetty’s 
sharp eyes, Betty drew her friend 
quietly away to the house to prepare 
for the drive. 

“*Tain’t no matter about me at all,” 
said Aunt Hetty. “Betty won’t stay 
at home on my account, will she?” 
asked the wavering old voice. 

“She said that she had some pleasant 
plans for to-day,” answered the moth- 
er, with a loving glance down the 
walk where her daughter was waving 
her hand to the departing coachers. 

You may think the girl was practic- 
ing self-denial; but her mother de- 
tected no trace of regret or disappoint- 
ment in the dear face, and Aunt Hetty 
had one of the happiest days in her 
whole life—a day remembered with 
deepest gratitude to the last of her 
soon-closing life. 

Looking over photographs is a com- 
monplace amusement to most of us; 
but when one’s eyes have seen just 
about the same sights year after year, 
for over fifty years, until the world 
seems made up of little brown farm- 
houses and barns and sheds, and the 
sharch and store once a week, then a 
glimpse of handsome buildings, broad 
lawns diversified with picturesque cot- 
tages and groups of pretty girls scat- 
tered about under the trees, of art 
treasures gleaming in marble white- 
ness, of smooth waters covered with 
dancing boats rowed by girlisn oars- 
men, of study parlors decorated and 
cushioned in the last and daintiest 
fashion of college girls—then, I say, 
looking over photographs ceases to be 
commonplace. 

Betty had no end of pleasant stories 
to tell of the college life; of its good 
times and disappointments; of the days 
when she visited the great city and 
walked through the busy streets which 
Aunt Hetty had never seen; of the 
concert when Betty had been show- 
ered with roses by her enthusiastic 
classmates, and how some of the roses 
were as large across as a saucer, and 
80 sweet; of the days when she worked 
so busily to refashion the three sea- 
sons’ old hats or gowns into dainty 
confections fit to be worn by the side 
of the gay headgear of her compan- 
ions. She lived over again all her 
pleasant college days, her freshma 
hopes, sophomore ambitions an 
junior triumphs. She brought ou 
Rose’s banjo and made Aunt Ietty’s 
face shine with youthful delight as| 
she sang the lively boating songs and 
rollicking tunes beloved of college 





girls and men. For Aunt Hetty bad 
been a lively girl, too, in her day, and 
loved merry times. She would always | 
be a little gayer in spirit, a little less | 
likely to sit down in her old brown, 
worn room and think of her bereave- 
ments, than she had been; and once 
in awhile, out in the little orchard 
where not even the hired man could 
hear her, or by the winter hearth 
when the wise cat was asleep, she 
would hum to herself, with great sat-| 
isfaction, some of these coHege airs. 
They had a pretty luncheon of bouil- 
lon, lettuce sandwiches, fresh eggs. | 
berries, and a great golden custard | 
pie, Auut Hetty’sspecialdelight. Then 
Betty's deft fingers attacked the time- 
worn black bonnet, to make it look a | 
little more “like folks,” as its owner | 
expressed it; and if a particular piece 
of black ribbon which was to have 
made a smart bow en her own little 
turban “made sunshine in a shady 
place,” so to speak, on the dreary waste 
of that ancient piece of head-gear, I 
think that none of Betty's friends 
missed it, because under the turban 
was a face that made you forget what 
was above it. 
— himself with his alms, feeds 
ree, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 
—Helen M. North, in Demorest’s Mag- 
azine. 











Queer Guests. 
Lady Morgan recordsin her “Diary” 
that while dining at the palace of the 
archbishop of Taranto she met with 
guests whose presence would have 
been more becoming to the playroom 
of a boy than to the dining room of an 
Italian prelate. Between the first and 
second courses the door opened,and sev- 
eral enormously latfge and beautiful 
cats were introduced by the names of 
Pantaleone, Desdemona, Otello, ete. 
They took their places on chairs near 
the table, and were as silent,as motion- 
less, as well behaved as one could de- 
sire. On the bishop requesting one of 
the chaplains to assist Signora Desde- 
mona to something, the butler stepped 
up to his lordship and observed: ‘*Des- 
demona will prefer waiting for the 
roasts.” —Youth’s Companion. 





running norch and south. Here a 
breeze struck our faces as cool as if it 
blew from the ferny depths of a can- 
yon. The light was twilight, and 
looking up I saw that we were walled 
in by gigantic buildings. Far above, 
between their black sides, ran a silver 
ribbon of sky. 

“‘We are now entering the range of 
the New York Alps,” he exclaimed. 

“But what is the reason for this sud- 
den change in the weather?” | asked, 
fearing to contract pneumonia before 
I could button my coat. 

“Why, the sun rises at eleven and 
sets at two in this street. It is called 
Crevasse alley. This building on the 
right is Jungfrau, the other Jugger- 
naut. Both are snow-capped.” He 
then began to stare so hard at Jung- 
frau that I thought he must be trying 
to discover a mortgage on it, but one 
glance at his face assured me that I 
was wrong. He was weeping. ‘That 
is my old homestead,” he sighed. 

Ilooked at him amazed. ‘What a 
perfectiy enormous family there must 
have been!” 

“Only three children,” he replied, 
puzzled at my surprise. ‘Oh, I see,” 
he laughed; *‘you thought we occupied 
the whole building. No, indeed; there 
were forty-five other families under 
the same roof. My homestead is the 
two extreme ncrtheast windows of the 
tenth floor. See, one of them has a 
jar of milk on it.” Then followed an 
eloquent silence which I dared not 
break. “I tell you, Tom,” he at length 
continued, “it stirs all the poetry in 
my being to see my old home again. 
What fond memories cling to that win- 
dow!” 

I found myself instinctively looking 
up for the memories. Just then a ped- 
dler accosted us. 

“Looking for your old homestead?” 
he asked. ‘Hire one of my fine tele- 
scopes.” 

My companion drew himself up stiff- 
ly. *‘My family were first settlers, and 
our windows can be seen with the 
naked eye. You see, my father,” he 
continued to me, ‘‘owned a very valua- 
ble layer of air three hundred and 
fifty feet above the building. I was 
not old enough then to advise him, so 
he sold out. But it was a mistake. 
New York air is getting more valuable 
every day.” 

1 thought it a kindness to check 
unhappy reminiscences, so I said: 
‘But how can the memory of such a 
cooped-up life be grateful? What fun, 
for instance, cana boy have in such a 
place?” 

“Oh, it was possible in those days to 
reach the sidewalk during the course 
of a morning, and there we played 
like rowdies. Tor be sure. we were 
cramped in many ways. We were like 
the elephant in the conundrum—we 
couldn’t climb a tree; then the rules of 
the flat admitted no domestic animals 
—neither dogs, chickens nor horses.” 

“That was hard.” 

“Yes; still I love the old spot.” 

As we talked we threaded our way 
through Ravine street and Gulley way, 
always in the cool shadow of buildings 
whose tops were lost in the clouds. I 
was thinking the while of the sweet, 
idle fields of my New Jersey farm, and 
I asked: “Is there not ground enough, 
that people should take to building 
castles in the air?” 

“Is it possible, men, that you do not 
understand the wonderful advantage 
of those buildings?” 

“Frankly, no; and, moreover, I’ve 
been racking my brain to discover why 
they are painted in stripes.” 

‘The particular building before you 
is called the Refrigerator,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘And those stripes are the 
isothermal lines representing its sum- 
mer climate—red being torrid; green, 
temperate; white, approaching arctic. 
Well, I'd no idea you knew so little of 
the world; you mast have been living 
in New Jersey.” Then, seeing my 
confusion, he said: “In that case you 
need a change of air. Let us ascend 
the Refrigerator. It only takes a day 
and a half.” 

“A day and a half!” I gasped. 
you sleep in the eievator?” 


“And 


“Why, yes. ‘here are Pullmav 
sleepers attached. But don’t say ele- 
vators, man; that’s old American. 


They’re called translators now. Come, 
it's sweitering here, and once there 
we'll have peaches for tea and tobog- 
gan slides after. I know some de- 
lightful people, tuo—the first families 
of the Refrigerator, who claim to have 
come up in the first translator.” 

The plan was alluring, I agreed, and 
in an hour we were on board the trans- 
lator, speeding upward. 

The first stations were hot, noisy 
slams, and, asI am rich and poverty 
annoys me, I paid no attention to 
them. It grew more interesting in 
the afternoon, when we struck October 
weather, and as we neared a station 
the conductor called out: “Thirty 
mirutes for shopping.” 

Upon my looking puzzled my friend 
said: ‘We'll need to stop and buy 
warmer clothing.” I was beginning to 
lose the power of being surprised, so I 
made no exclamation when we alighted 
upon an indoors street lined with 
stores. The inhabitants were brisk, 
and there was a general air of gayety 
and a great display of fashion. 

“We've now entered the green 
isotherm,” said my friend; ‘‘the sum- 
mer resorts of the ‘upper ten.’ In fact, 
the social scaie runs up and down this 
building like a thermometer, and one 
often hears the élite described as a 
seventy-degree family.” 

“At least at one end of the scale 
they live on 0,” I added. 

“The next region is a queer con- 
trast,” he continued, as the translator 
again sped upwards. ‘“*The apartments 
are inexpensive, for clouds hang con- 
tinually about the windows. The com- 
munity is composed almost entirely of 
poets and artists, for they love to live 
in the clouds, you know.” 

I was much disappointed to see that, 
as our route lay through a dark shaft, 
we could see nothing of the scenery. 
The room was artificially lighted, and 
I only felt with horror that we were 
still flying upward. 

“Aren't we almost up to heaven?” I 
asked, finally. 

“No,” lauged my friend. “But this 
is our last stop. We are now on the 
roof of the Arctic flats,” he explained 
as we alighted. ‘‘Thisis mild winter 
climate.” 

Lobserved many bazars where furs, 
skates and blankets were for sale, and 


| ing up I saw air-ships flying in every 
| direction. 


“You will be surprised to hear,” said 
my friend, “that many never leave 
these regions during their lifetime, 
which accounts for the fair northern 
type of the inhabitants. I have an 
aunt living here whom I’ve never seen. 
She was naturally frigid and pre- 
ferred living in these flats. We call 
her Aunt Arctic, and often talk of fit- 
ting out an expedition to discover 
her.” 

‘Had you any idea,” I interrupted, 
“that it was half-past ten o’clock. It's 
perfectly light!” 

“Oh, that’s because we’re so near the 
stars. You'll find out that all the as- 
tronomers live here. They tell us that 
there are indications that Mars is leav- 
ing her orbit to avoid the smoke from 
the chimneys of our high buildings.” 

“I don’tdoubt it. I should think on 
a soft surimer evening one might even 
hear the music of the spheres here.” 

“You may laugh,” he rejoined, ‘*but 
queer things have happened. It’s an 
actual fact that after the World 
building was completed one of Jupi- 
ter’s moons deserted him and took to 
revolving around its dome. Astrono- 
mers were wild with excitement. But 
one night it disappeared, having dis- 
covered, I suppose, thatthe World was 
not exactly a heavenly body.” 

Just then we were attracted by a 
great crowd under a lightning-rod. 

“Why, you see,” explained a man, 
“we had a friget last night; a star got 
stack on our lightning-rod.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“A fact, sir. After an hour of agony 
on our part, during which we played 
the hose on it, it wiggled itself clear 
and rolled off.” 

‘How strange it all is!” I murmured 
as we walkedon. “In my geography 
days I used to consider the Rocky 
mountains high, but after seeing the 
New York buildings I shall never 
again presume to thinkso. I under- 
stand now a sentence in my daughter's 
lesson which puzzled us both. It said 
‘The New York glacier rises in the 
New York Alps, takes a downward 
course, and empties into the West side 
sewer.’” 

“Oh, yes; that starts in the north 
gutter of the Iceberg flats.” 

As it was getting late we descended 
to the summer resorts, where we had 
decided to remain a time in preference 
to the Arotic region; for, as my friend 
said, “Living was too high up there.” 
—Caro Lloyd, in Leslie’s Weekly. 





The Doctor's Rash Promise. 

This isatrue tale, and it points a 
moral. A physician of this city had 
treated a certain gentleman and was 
asked the question: “How much do I 
owe you?” 

“Three dollars,” said the physician. 

But when the patient drew fortha 
ten dollar gould piece the healer looked 
chapfallen, and asked, anxiously: 
“Have you no change?” 

“No,” was the answer. 
and two nickels.” 

‘Then give me the two nickels,” said 
the physician, ‘‘for if I take the gold I 
shall be seven dollars out.” 

The unhappy man had rashly prom- 
ised his wife that all the gold taken in 
by him in the discharge of his calling 
should be his wife’s perquisite.—Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal. 


“Only this 





Bound to Rise. 

“Well, Bridget, what makes you so 
downhearted this morning!” asked a 
housekeeper of her domestic. ‘‘Och, 
mum, it’s the new resate ye give me 
the day fur thim raised doughnuts.” 

‘*What is the trouble?” 

“Sure, I dunno. I mixed ‘em, and 
they riz up light. They wuz that 
light I couldn't roll ‘em. They fol- 
lered the rollin’-pin back as if they 
wuz made of elastic. 1 wuz a mind to 
tack down the wan side while I rolled 
the other, to kape it on the board.” 

*What did you do with the dough?” 
was the anxious question. 

“Sure it’s in the schwill, an’ a flat- 
fron on the kiver to kape itin. I'd 
sooner be after fryin’ a batch of flyin’ 
burruds.”—Albany Argus. 





A Genuine Hero. 

A party of young men were telling 
what they would do were they wrecked 
far out to sea, and left buffeting the 
waves without a plank to assist them. 

Each one gave his opinion except 
Paddy Murphy, who after being asked 
for his, replied: 

‘“‘Bedad, ye cowardly set of spal- 
peens, ye’d all be after savin’ yer- 
selves, an’ not tryin’ to save another. 
Why, it’s Paddy Murphy that would 
swim ashore an’ save himself, and thin 
come back an’ thry to save another!” 
—Toledo Blade. 


A Thorough Confession. 

“Herbert,” she said, ‘‘tell me one 
thing, and tell me truthfully. Were 
you ever intoxicated?” 

“Well,” replied the young man, “‘I 
was air-tight once.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” 

“I had a tooth pulled and took laugh 





ing gas."—Toledo B)de. 


Pinkham’s 
Vegetable 
Compound 
CURES 


irregularity, 


Suppressed or Painful Menstruation: 

Weakness of the Stomach, Indigestion 

IL loating, Flooding, Nervous Prostration, 
Ileadache, General Debility, Kidney Com- 
plaints in either sex. It will relieve 


Backache, Faintness, 


Extreme Lassitude, “don’t care” and 
“‘want-to-be-left-alene”’ feeling, excita- 
bility, irritability, nervousness, sleepless- 
ness, flatulency, , or the 
“blues.”” These are sure ons of 
Female Weakness, some derangement of 
the Uterus, or 


Womb Troubles. 
Every woman, married or single, should 
own and read “‘ Weman’s Beauty, Peril, 
Duty,” an illustrated book of pages, 
containing importart information that 
every woman should knew about herself. 
Sent on receipt of 2-cont stamp. 


dragaivts soll the Fiskhage Address in 
pe tous E Pinan Mm. Co., is, Mase. 
Lydia E. Pinkham's Liver Pills, 25 cents. 
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Pamphlets, 


Town Reports, 
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JoB PRINTING 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


Refitted in @ Thorough Mame 


Job Printing Officg 


NEW PRESSES 


Modern Material, 


And having secured the services 
Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 


Experienced Foreman, 


now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


Mercantile Job Printing 


Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 


Circulars, 


Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc. 


but will do 


Williams Block, Water St, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 


Printeu with Care and Accurae. 


We do not undertake to compet 
with amateur offices, 


Fine, Accurate Wor 


AT FAIR PRICES. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended 


BADGER & MANLEY: 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Brig, 
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Horse Department. 
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A mile in 2.044; against time at Roch- 
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It was definitely settled, Friday, that 
the meeting of the New England Trot- 
ting Horse Breeders’ Association will 
ld at Mystic Park, Sept. 25th to 
nelusive. This will be a great dis- 
‘ment to thousands in Maine. 


What with “Jo He” and “Tough End” 
the horse vocabulary must be nearly ex- 
hausted. There’s a good field for some 
enterprising man who will supply a list 
of names to draw from and save from 
such terrible affliction in the future. 





appoi 








We have many times paused to look 
into the feed buckets of the herdic 
horses in Boston as they stand at the 


street corners munching their noon 
meil. These horses are not out of the 
thills from early morn till late at night, 


when well cared for, are in prime 
condition. 





of the worst cases of continued 
scouring have been cured by changing 
whole to ground oats. If the 
whole grain be not thoroughly masti- 
cated and digested and passes into the 
intestines in its original form, it must be 
aconstant source of irritation and keeps 
up that fevered condition which pro- 
vokes disease. 


some 





Believing that the enterprising Maine 
bree ers who develop colts and horses 
pure] hased outside should have full 
credit for same, the Farmer will include 
in its 2.30 list such as we are able to get 
and would be pleased to have errors or 
omissions noted. Atthe same time to 
avoid confusion we shall put them under 
separate heads. 








The six heat race by The Seer at 
Ola Orchard, where he won the last 
three in 21634, 2.1714 and 2.18 proves 
him the great race horse his friends 
have always claimed. The owner of 
every colt by this son of Geo. Benton 
has reason to-day to feel proud, as he 
gives increased market value. Our 
congratulations to Mr. Hutchins. 





To show how careful owners should 
be as to where they allow their horses 
toroam, itis reported from Charlotte- 
town, P. E. L, that a valuable horse was 
Poisoned by eating grass on the head- 
land of a potato patch on which Paris 
green had been sprinkled. Several 
other cases of death or illness as a result 
of this poison have been reported. 





For work or driving horses, those in 
daily use cut feed moistened and mixed 
with finely ground meal, being much 
More easily digested, is preferable to 
Whole grain and uncut hay. The saving 
of food is another reason. Where 
whole grain is fed a considerable por- 
tion of it is voided undigested in the ex- 
trement. Of course it does little or no 
800d. The best cut feed is made by 
mixing cut clover hay moistened with 
©ats and corn ground together. On this 
teed horses will work day after day, and 
ifcare is taken not te gall their shoul- 
ders in beginning they will gain flesh 
While working. 





Officers of agricultural societies are 
slowly coming to see that the day for 
Pedigree value to overbalance all other 
Parts and decide the question of honors, 
has gone, and that structural parts must 
determine. If there is any merit in 
breeding, it should insure greater in- 
dividuality than is possible without. If 
combining the best blood one cannot 
improve the essentials of a good horse, 
then the combination is of no value, and 
*e want one which is. In bringing out 
“a individuality of the individual lies 
he hope for success in the future. To 
ad out am animal inferior in brain 
Power, as well as physical structure, and 
Pap “Here is the pedigree; give credit 
for that, and I win the prize,” is to-day 
“mething which will met go down 
The better the breeding, the better the 
“imal, net necessarily in physical con- 
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’ formation. bat in “those aa" dn 
| better breeding shonid ins: 


of hair, and bone, intelligence. Gabe 
stance, action, style and symmetry. It 
is these parts which will save in judging, 
because behind these there must be! 
good blood, or the animal is an accident. | 
For these reasons societies do well to 
discard pedigree value, as has been done 

by so many, and base the award entirely 
upon structural parts. We venture that 
the result will justify the step. 


From a breezy and entertaining lette 
in the Spirit of the Hub we clip the fol. 
lowing which will be read with interest: | 
“Having greatly enjoyed the phenome- | the 
nal contests of speed at the famous Rie: | 





to visit this sportive region, the home of 
the great and far-famed Maine State Fair, 
which has reached its thirty-third year. 
There is, it is safe to assert, no fair held 
in New England which can draw together 
a greater concourse of people than this 
aged enterprise. It would do your heart 
good to be a spectator. The sights 
which you would see can never be out- 
classed in any their various forms by any 
event of this nature. You see represen- 
tatives of all stations in life, from the 
rural son of the soil, who was never be- 
fore drawn by a locomotive, to the 
* | wealthy city gentry. And while the or- 
* | dinary writer can hardly portray the 
scenes just as they appear, we will sug- 
gest that the famous Bill Nye, who first 
saw the heavenly sun in a little hamlet 
some miles north of here, return to the} 
state of his nativity and utilize the com- 
ing fair as food for his humorous pen. 

The association has long since enjoyed 
the distinction of supporting the fastest 
half-mile track in the State, and one of 
the finest grand stands in the country, 
the seating capacity of which approaches 
ten thousand. The grounds are now 
under the supervision of Supt. Henry 
Estes, the most efficient street commis- 
sioner Lewiston ever had. Mi. Estes 
informed your correspondent that never 
before was the course so fast, and by his 
persistent efforts he hopes to, and be- 
lieves he can, make it a faster half-mile 
ring than can be found in our sister 
States. 

As one enters the spacious enclosure 
he meets the large building in which 
the superintendent and family reside, 
and which contains the officers’ apart- 
ments, utilized by them during the week 
the fair is in progress. Continuing 
farther and bearing to the left, you pass 
a long line of restaurants which cater to 
the appetites of the myriads of human- 
ity for that week. When these are 
passed, you quickly reach the horse de- 
partment, on the north side of the 
track, the site of the old grand stand. 
I noticed that the entire buildings are 
in excellent repair, and that the stabling 
eapacity for stock is enormous.” 

THE GREATEST RACE RECORD EVER 
MADE-—ALIX, 2.05 1-4. 


Three Heats. in 2.06, 2061-4, and 2.05 1-4, 
the Fastest Three Heats Ever Trotted 

To-day Alix is the most interesting 
trotter in the world, and she is expected 
to lower Nancy Hanks’ record. She 
went the third and last heat in the free- 
for-all trot, at Terre Haute, Ind., Friday, 
in 2.0514, equalling the record made by 
Directum. She won the first heats in 
2.06 and 2.0614, making an average of 
2.05 5-6 for the three heats, by far the 
fastest ever trotted. After it was all 
over she was still full of life. 

In the third heat Ryland T. trotted the 
third quarter in .31, but Alix led home 
easily. When the horses came out for 
the third heat, starter Creveling an- 
nounced that Alix would be driven to 
beat the record and the association had 
waived distance. 

Alix made the last half in 1.011,, and 
there was a general expression of opinion 
that she could have done better than 
2.05. 

Time by quarters: First heat, .313,, 
1.0414, 1.3415, 2.06. Second, .32, 1.0414, 
1.3414, 2.0637. Third, .3137, 1.04, 1.344, 
2.0514. 

Directum’s three heats were: 
2.1345 and 2.0514. 

Oakland Baron won 2.50 trot, $1500, 
in 2.1645. Bullmont won 2.12 pace, 
$1000, in 2.1244. Doc Sherry won 2.15 
pace, $2000, in 2.10'5. Trevillian won 
2.15, citizens’ purse, $5000, in 2.093,. 

GENERAL TREATMENT OF COLIC. 


Bulletin 25 from ym the Ar Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station treats of colic in horses, 
and the following suggestions will be 
found of service by our readers: 

There are some methods of treatment 
applicable to all forms of colic. These 
may be mentioned here in order to save 
repetition, the symptoms and special 
treatment being _— along with the 
form to which they apply. Horses at- 
tacked by colic {as weil as most other 
diseases) should be placed under cover, 
best in a large and closely boarded loose 
box, the floor of which should be well 
bedded with straw. Asa rule, except 
in cases of considerable detention of the 
abdomen, it is needless to attempt to 
prevent them from rolling. During in- 
termissions walking exercise is beneficial, 
except in very cold or wet weather. 
The body and limbs should be well 
rubbed with wisps of hay, and when the 
limbs are cold a little turpentine may be 
rubbed into them. Generally injections 
into the rectum of tepid water with a lit- 
tle soap are in order. These injections 
are made with a large syringe carefully 
introduced and in quantities of about one 
gallon. This may be repeated at inter- 
vals if it isrejected. In cases of extreme 
gg or abdominal distention some- 

— may be attempted, by the aid of 

alter and abundance of litter, to 
eae the animal from fatally injuring 
himself until internal remedies can be 
administered. In some forms of colic 
relief is obtained by applying blankets 








2.1445, 





classed in their various forms by any al. 


wrung out of hot water (not hotter than 
can be easily tolerated by the hand) over 
the abdomen. These must be kept in 
place and be covered by adry blanket 
and must be changed before they become 
cold and the skin rubbed dry when they 
are discontinued. In the way of inter- 
nal remedies little can be recommended 
as applicable to all forms of colic. An- 
imals suffering from extreme pain often 
throw themselves down violently, and 
when the abdomen is distended there is 
then danger of rupture of bowels or 
stomach. In such cases morphine is the 
best and quickest calmative which can 
be used, and it is seldom out of place in 
acute cases of colic. It is best adminis- 


this bulletin is 





~~ SUGUSTA RACES. 
Fieg ‘Day, 15th. 


The officers of Augusta Park have 
this year met their pledges in every par- 
ticular, and given races fully the.equal 


to strengthen good feeling was that the 
well known starter, I. Pompilly, handled 
bell and managed the horses. 
2.45 TROT—PURSE $200. 
Jennie Rolfe, b m, Chas Dustin, Pitts- 


ane eee ohhn<s60s £4009605 +00 111i 
Fannie Wellington, b m. Ed Getchell, as 
Ludlow, as a & ¥ biased yo : a: 
May. Gite, ‘bm, WD Haley, ‘South | Se 
Morart-« ch oh s, Ghias Milliken, x igusta. $ 73 
ie D, gr m, -&6§& &57 
Baenie bs, n een roy Piokasce eo © 
TIME. 

Three- 
Quarter. Half. Quarters. Mile. 
40 1.15 1.48 2.33% 
37% 1.16 1.54% 2.3342 
338 1.16 154 2.3242 


Had Fannie Wellington, one of the 
sweetest lumps of horse flesh ever seen, 
been driven for a record, one or two 
would have landed inside the 2.30 list. 
Jennie Rolfe is a trotter every day, and 
a beauty at that. 

Local interest centered in the 2.20 
race, where Haley, the pet of the valley, 
was to meet Gene Briggs, C. T. L. and 
St. Lawrence. This being his first race 
this year, after a heavy season in the 
stud, while Gene Briggs has had several, 


winners. Between these two it was a 
horse race from start to finish, and both 
were driven to win. In some heats a 
blanket would cover the two for nearly 
the entire mile, and the enthusiasm of 
the crowd was raised to.the highest 
pitch. Both horses showed the effect of 
the five heats, but finished in a gamey 
manner, the last quarter being in 264. 
In the third heat Gene Briggs dropped 
his record to 2.1943. 

Gene Briggs was first seen on this 
track in 1892, as a 4-year-old, making a 
record of 2.35. In 1893 he started here, 
and was marked at 2.2614. This year as 
a 6-year-old, he takes a new mark of 
2.1915, acredit and honor both for the 
horse and the track. This mark consti- 
tutes the trotting record of the track, as 
Edmund's 2.17 does the pacing. Sum- 
mary: 

2.20 TROT—PURSE $300. 
Haley, b s, W D Haley, South 
SE ae 


Gene Briggs, bs, B & FH 
Briggs, Auburn. 22 

CTL.ch g. G mA Ames, Rock- 
0. een Ree Thee Ges Seeer se 3 

St Lawrence, bg, Ed Getchell, 
0” RR Rea as dis 


t 

t 
or 6 
ge” te 

o 





Quarter. 
.36 1.11. 


~ 
~ 

ur ‘ 

tonorotone 


Thursday 16th. 

The second day's races proved more 
exciting than the first, each race being 
split. Some idea of the speed may be 
gathered from the fact that every heat 
was trotted and paced in faster time 
than 2.30. Summary: 

2.27 TROT—PURSE $300. 


Badoura, b m, PB’ Gilman, 

WONT EIN. «35022. p< eeanes 077i 
Gr enadier, b — BFS FH 

Bri DEE... 0 6 4s ta ares 2033 
Black 3 Amy blk h, A E Rus- 

sell, Buckfield............. 604 65 
Dotty D,b m, E P Dearborn, _ 

Pittsfield iit ean eres. 5 40 3 
Molly 8, g m, H F Yeaton, Fair- 

eld Sb6s OCU mA ee weno 6-42 5 33 0654 
Combine, gm, WD Haley, So 

NE eer 6 7 0 1dr 
Harmoun, blk s, F R Noble, . 

PEs chnkieneteeacnss 7 6 0 6dis 

TIME. 
hree- - 

Quarter Half. Quarters. Mile. 

36% 1.13 1.51 2.27% 

362 1.12%4 1.50 2.2742 

00 0.00 0.00 0.00 

3642 1.12% 1.49 2.29 

36 1.1242 1.4942 2.28 


2.34 TROT AND PACE—PURSE $200. 
Venture, chs, C T Stackpole, 


ee err ese @ 111 
Diana, ch m, H B Connor. Pitts- 

MN .4 ihe een a hehek essen 1223 
Cc amile, b =. io & Back. Orland.1 3 4 4 4 
China Boy, g, Reynolds & 

Withee Winsloes i cine aleh ine eles 33 2 
George Baise, bs, W G Preston, - 

0 ROR OEE EOE: 2 dis 


Little eS bg, W F Walker, 
re OFS 6 dis 
Daisy Rolfe, b m, H Thayer, 
Mast Pattee... occ ccccce . dis 


TIME. 
Three- : 
Quarter. If. Quarters. Mile 
3632 1.13%4 1.50 2.2842 
344 1.10% 1.4642 2.2912 
36% 1.12%@ 1.49 2.2642 
35%4 1.11 1.46% 2.2542 
37 1.14% 1.50 2.29 
The judges were: Isaiah Pompilly, 
Lewiston, starter; J. E. Alexander, 


Augusta; F. J. Watts, Norridgewock. 
Timers, J. E. Alexander, C. R. Whitten, 
Augusta: F. J. Watts, Norridgewock. 
Combine was taken sick, and after being 
examined by Dr. Pickering, was drawn 
before the last heat, and Harmoun had 
an attack, falling on the track during the 
last heat, and dying a few minutes later. 
Third Day, Friday. 

With fine weather, a good crowd was 
in attendance to witness the races the 
last day, which proved to be the most 
exciting of the three. Starter Pompilly 
gave complete satisfaction in every par- 
ticular, and the only thing to mar the 
pleasure was the accident to Phillios, 
causing him to be drawn, and the death 
of the four-year-old Venus, owned by E. 
W. Hanks of this city. While making a 


instantly. When three minute horses 
trot in 2.2634, what may be expected of 
green horses of the future? 
THREE-MINUTE TROT AND PACE—PURSE $100- 
Flore B, b m, Frank Noble, Pitts- 


apn b 60 6Gen6b0enean nas ec S34. 
Biack Bosuty, blk im, R D Waite, - 

nheeseebs sean bosae 44 

Chestnut, ch h, A E Russeil, Brook- sa 
ps aag06Ue-0 OGes 60s 440405 2 

— Boy, bs, W G Lamson, as 
2.0 WOS SRAAEO EO 84CERR OS 3 
Venus, — ag 5 m, @ C Edwards, Fair- , 
amo GO: 54.648 enter th deeons 3 5 Sdis 

Van Hillern, bs, TA Shattuck, ais 





osapa need ante det dace dis 
Ludlow, ch g, C T Stackpole, Gar- ais 
Greyhoun id -ch'g, ow 1 Hanks, anks A u- a 
adGn wanehdbes cous 
Quarter. Mile 
_ 1.18% > 2.34% 
34% 1.11% 1.50 2.26% 
35 1.11% 1.49 2.26% 
36% 1.12% 1.49% 2.27% 
2.24 CLASS, TROT AND PACE—PURSE $300. 
1 M Lo Fairfield... 1 1 1 
eee ee ti acmigear $2 
¢ . 
& Nathan, bik h, AE Russell, a 
i ai ik B Deastecn, Piiss fe 
bP as i ase ay 26s Sa he’ . 


served to divide opinions as to possible | s 


break on the back side, she suddenly | W 
pitched over outside the track and died | Fred 





2 SS SSPE 
Quarter. Half. Quarters. ~~. ‘> Mila. 
35 1.10% 1.46 
33% 1.09 1.44% 
34% 1.09% 1.4534 


|of those held on any track in Maine. | Edmund, b s, E F Webb, Water- 

os SS BES ha Speen nmi ee 
Last week they attempted a three days’ Stanley, bg, HA Libby; Gardiner. 1322 
meeting, offering $1700 in purses. Un-| Pipmombs IK &. C H Xelsom. 2 3 3 
|dull, fogay for them, the first day was TIME. 
dull, foggy and threatening, sadly affect- Three , 
ing the attendance, but those who did 1p a — = 
attend saw better races than wereever| 36 1.12 147% 2.24% 
seen on that track. A fact which tended a arn aM = 


This proved to be the most successful 
meeting this association has ever held, 
clearly demonstrating the superior 
quality of the track and the good treat- 
ment at the hands of the officials. A 
little more interest on the part of the 
public would enable further improve- 
ments to be made and still better races 


given. 





RACES AT OLD ORCHARD. 
Thursday. 


2.29 RACE—PURSE $500. 
Go Tazlor, be ¢. by Ben Franklin .. 





< 2. 

Annie 1522 

Lady -2685 

Olive, b m 3 3 

Testator, br a4 
Chief Scott, dis 

me—.32'4, : O08, 2.1952; 3242, 1.07%, 


2.1742 ; .34, 1.08, 2.16%4. 


Wid Oats, bik g, by Norwood ae aretal Be 

nD os 0ceeenenkeoeese 22323 
Meme EMG, OG. ..ocscccesecsce -6652 
eT eee ov ameee 33 4 
SE WE. cb ane cevchesecéccace Get 5 
2 adn hh omelaeih tee 4:4 a. 
Dawn, R, bik s, by Alcantara ....... 5 6dr 
ee ay, 34, 2.1742; 34%, 1.0942, 


2.18; .35, 1.10, 2.18. 
2.17 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500. 





Yahlos, bik s, by Alcantara <2 23 
Vega, biks 6 2 
Georgie H. b m 276 
Merry Bird, bs 637 
Ben 434 
b =s 543 
big 6 6 
ime—. S536, 2 O7*2, 2.1354 ; 3334, 1.08%, 
2.1544; .34%4, 1.09, 2.155%. 
2.26 TROT—PURSE $500. 
Cebolea, brs, by Stranger ..... S323 1 
Katie Mac, » TG s.cactede bee 11424 
ewport, bs .......- - -32224 5 
Hollister. be ep re a mE 26363 
i RS rh covnncicens 856332 
peattio 5. Witkes, ch m Sian ch 996556 
Pe 2. aa skeen aed 447 dr 
os on cab oe mons 2 Sa 
Whiz Wilkes. De ae 6 7 dr 
Time—.35, 1.1042, 2.1954 ; .35, 1. 10, 2. 19%. 
37, 1.1244, 2.2144: .35, 1 092s" 2.18% ; a, 
Pops, 2.2043. 


Mahlon’s race at Old Orchard, Thurs- 
day, which he won so handily proves him 
a great horse, but his record of 2.133; 
drops him out of our State races where 
many hoped to see him. 

The Old Orchard races ended Friday 
afternoon, with two races which con- 
sumed five hours, one of them being a 
six heat race. The Seer, owned by H. 
Wesley Hutchins, Auburn, won the 2.20, 
taking the last three heats. Score a 
great victory for the Maine horse. The 


summaries: 

2.24 CLASS—PACING—PURSE $500. 
Abbott Wilkes, bs, by Red Wilkes. 1 3 1 1 
Jed Davis, chs, by Alcantara..... 72 88 
King’s Protector, OD. .dbvecekoc’ 2264 
Sea Bir 2) ea“ e868 S 
IE <i wasenes <o8sbewemen 6&3 6 
Ethan Boy, brg........ ise e aoe F 
Richard Cooke. ch s ee 


Time—2.15%, 2.16, 2 





2.20 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $500. 
The Seer, bs, by Gen Benton. 2 8 6 11 1 
Proteen, b m, by Alcantara. 1 5 7 3 2 2 
Frank Jones, bs, by Prince. 8 1 3 4 4 3 
Col. Kuser. bik 's, by Stran- 
pense phed eee 2 04540.60 no. £8. 
Little Ethan, Dm ......s0% 99 42 39 
SS ear 4 69 6 6r0 
ure Wilkes, brs......---- 323 7 d& 
SC eee n ae «be ka s 3 5 56 dr 
Honeywood, bm .......... 7 8 dr 
2 time—2 2 15%e, 2. 16%, 2. isis? e, 16%, 2.1744, 





OXFORD COUNTY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, BETHEL. 


First Day—15th. 
Following are the summaries of the 


> | day's events: 


THREE YEAR OLD—CLASS—PURSE $50. 

DrHM Moulton, Cumberland 

Centre, Mollie M, b f, by West- 

ssc. canmesntnnckes op 444 
Ww R Ch apman, Bethel, Doris, ey 

f, by Messenger Wilkes......3 3 3 3 3 
Fs Smith, Andover, Cornealius, | 

CP ©, OF GPEEEM. 0005 cccgscce 2 121 
J S Chaplin, Harrison Fear 


naught, by ae aine Prince... , 2 2-2 
Time—2.41%4, 2.44", 2.42, 274149, 2.43 
2. 45 CLAss —PURSE $100. 
F LStarbird, South Paris, Nettie 
Waite, b m, by Black Hawk.... 1 2 4 3 
Smith Bros, Hanover, Phillie, b s, . 


Eee, eae he 23 
M E Howe, Rumford Point, Bertha | 
Fnox. br m, by Eclair. 3434 
V Rose, Canton, Archer Boone, 
be s, by Daniel Boone.......... dr 
E D Heald, N Bucktield, Don Car- 
hs <4 mats aaeie aha eee acelin ee 2 11 
Time—2.39"4, 2.43, 2.39°4, 2.43. 
FOUR-YEAR OLDS—PURSE 875. 
W_J Wheeler, South Paris, br m, 
.. 4 FS eee 3 3; 
R_N Chamberlain, Berlin: N H, bik m, 
Mamie Strike, by Strike... ... 232 
Oo a Farrington, Locke’s Mills, Nich- 
Trev :. 2 


ie Victor Patchen 
EN x, Lovell, ch m, Mamie With 

4 
w w Rose, Senta. - i Yo by Seer 5 dr 


Second ean See Aug. 16th. 
2-YEAR-OLD CLASS—ONE-HALF MILE HEATS— 
PURSE, $40. 

Chas L Davis, Milton Plantation, br g, 
C LD, by Victor Patchen...... ay . 3 3 
F E Buck. South Parts, b g, Seuss, by 
s Boy rape ~232 
1 
4 


GENTS’ DRIV ING HORSES—PURSE, $25. 
DA vo Cole, Bryant’s Pond, b m, Meyette, by ‘ 
OD. <. tpepts beets Sennen nknes ena teh 
r= U Bennett Buckfield, bl m, Peggoty by : 
Be Snidover, Hert Bo 2.100.222: 
C_E Slowell 
Patchen, by Victor Patchen............ 


2.40 CLASS—TROT AND noua $100. 


58 Sook, Breen, ie 2 cae 44% 

ug raignt Fiush....... 

E'B Durgin, Browafeld, “Mt MG'D. oF 

oP Farringto on, Locke’s Millis, Byri C, 

Roy boy Victor Patch — ages 223 
.' e 


rt Berry, 
Time—2.36, 2.34, 2.33%. 


2.30 TROT AND PACE—PURSE $200. 


J _ Littlefiel Auburn, 
Black | F see -6 65 66 dr 
3 ayer, South — 
Hebron, bs, by Princeps 5 1 4 4 4 4 2 
A Scribner, Lew 
"t “2 y epee oth FT EECBS 

m__ Gregg. dover, 

Ge. O6. .<cthastass £4 2323 6 
i. RL Suan, | stveca 
Frank F< Foster, Canton, Els- 

mare. 8 hop ee ie 3332111 
G Fernald,, Bethel, 

ont - os ine ye 223 3 @ 
2.ume 2.31, 2.2744, 231, 2.29%, 2.3044, 





RACES AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
14th. 


2.21 CLASS—TROT—PURSE $2,000. 
Seaton. ab 0, by Hen Caries. . Ses 
OR PEED w.c% Js ccckge sates -2 


Time,—2.15 1-2, 2 15 1-4, 2.15 3-4. 
2.12 ep yee et egy $1,500. 


i te chs, b 
dam Susie ao Lewe eh 3 3 ¥ 


to: 
tigeiie ~ 


aoe 
o 


eee eee eee ee ee 


. the match against time, Robert J. 
to beat his record of 2.05 3-4—Robert J, 


-|b g, by Hartford, dam Geraldine (Geers) 


won. Time, 2.04 1-4. 

In the match against time, Fantasy to 
beat her record of 2.08 1-4—Fantasy, b 
m, by Chimes, dam Beautiful Bells 
(Geers) won. “—s 2.07 1-4. 


PPO 


(SoM afaatines, heatele 








Sallie Simmons, br. m. by Sindram un- 
(Shank) 


ADI Om now 
ACDUDH Wom 
| 6 ONO He 84 C0 1G 
“TNS DHm Wom 


es, bik. s 
Time, —215%4. 2.15, 2 1444. Dieu 2478 


2.21 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE FOR 4-YEAR- 
OLDS. 


Rose Leaf | bik m... 
Nettie Wilk 
Queen Al 


a3 
Time 2.16, 2.16*3, 2.18%. 
3.29 gs eg egg tay $1000. 


*Ctew 








Pet, b. by Black Ethan, dam un- 

traced, Moffett 5.23 
King Harvy. >. nes 24 
ar a 23 
werbe... ; 53 
| Sk ages eee ae pera -58§ 66 


Time,—2.19*2, 2.20%, 2. 2. 
The feature of the last day of the 
grand circuit meeting at Rochester, was 
the appearance of Ralph Wilkes in the 
2.17 trot. This young stallion, now five 
years old, was purchased in 1892 for some 
$30,000. -At that time he had a record 
of 2.18, made in his two-year-old form to 
high wheel sulky, and the promising 
young trotter has been in the stud ever 
since. Since that time the horse has 
had heavy stud service until July of this 
year. The race is one of the best re- 
ported and those fortunate enough to 
own colts by Ralph Wilkes are to-day to 
be congratulated. Among these is Mr. 
E. W. Hanks, whe has a beauty out of 
the Wilkes mare Venus who died last 
Friday. Summary: 

2.17 CLASS—TROTTING—PURSE $2000. 
Ralph Wi Wilkes, ch s,  t Red Wilkes, 





Mary Mays, Mambrino 

DT ithe saunas Rap gates ees . 2S 
Judge Austin, gg... ........--.-05 632 
Gretchen, bm... .........-.0--00-- 266 
pit +s Dl dnsbtinndaben tens iehibs 10 28 
Mn cccoccesccusevaceece 3.5 & 

= ‘ RETR ier aaa 638 3 
Commodore Porter, ° DS iceckeaenncae 447 
Laughran W, br. . on oe 
Claymore, Wd keeaee 910 9 
Minnie G si athe din de genes 7 9dr 
Aunt Delilah, iN cin erk atten 6 edp pain lliidr 


Time—2.12%4, 2.13, 2.1372 


Poultry Repartaunt. 


Those who attend the fairs this year 

















new varieties, especially the Buff Leg- 
horns, for which so much is claimed. 
These, with some imported varieties, 
will attract much attention. 


While the hard times have affected all 
branches of business, reducing con- 
sumption as well as production, there is 
still a good field for the industrious 
poultryman. There's a wide margin yet 
between cost of production and price 
realized, for him who studies the 
problem from both standpoints. 


Eggs in December worth thirty cents 
or more, orin May at ten to twelve— 
which will you have? It 
owner, not the hen to decide. Winter 
production is possible at but slightly in- 
creased cost over summer. Make up 
your mind which it will be, and then 
reach for the highest. 


If the lesson of early maturity is ever 
learned, the individual at the head of 
the class will reap a bonanza. Right 
here is the greatest stumbling block in 


the pathway of success. Too many 
chickens, like Topsy, have “just 
growed.” The how, or how rapidly, 


being out of consideration. The time 
will come when the poultry grower will 
reach for the market when his chicks 
are not over twelve weeks old, and fore- 
ing growth will reap the benefit. You 
cannot afford to wait five months for 
maturity, the last two pounds cost more 
than they come to. Study the lesson of 
early, rapid growth, and the wants of an 
exacting market. 


Don't allow the pullets to get at the 
feed boxes where the cockerels are 
being fattened for market. Make growth 
with the egg producing stock without 
fat. This is a year when it will pay not 
to overdo this thing, but bring the 
pullets up to regular business in a busi- 
ness-like condition. Every ounce of fat 
is a load on the pocket book of the 
owner. Eggs will be wanted in Novem- 
ber and December, and to get them, 
active preparations must commence now. 
The most important of these are to 
avoid fattening and stimulating foods, 
and look simply to growth of bone, 
muscle and flesh. 


DOES POULTRY PAY! 

A visit to the new establishment of W. 
H. Rudd & Son, now being made at So. 
Natick, Mass., will answer that question 
with a decided affirmative. Mr. Rudd, 
who is enthuisastic over that deservedly 
popular fowl, the barred Plymouth Rocks 
has brought the breed toa high degree 
of perfection in the “Orrocco brown egg 
strain.”’ It would be hard to beat, either 





.| production or fertility of eggs. 


We have ten fine hardy chicks, hatched 
from one setting of his eggs, which are 
now fully feathered, and show great 
promise. Although the Natick plant 
is in its infancy, a visit to it would rich- 


poultry enterprise. Ard when it is com- 
pleted, with running water through the 
h s, convenient feed house, brooder 





one of the largest, if not the largest, and 
most conveniént poultry farm known. 
Mr. Rudd fully believes in the hen 
business,—or the business hen—and in- 
tends to keep 5000 laying: héns. Each 
pen contains fifteen hens, and a cock, 
and is kept scrapulously clean. A lath 
closet, or pen in one corner serves as a 
prison for setters, for which there is no 
use on the Orrocco farm,'as the 600 egg 
incubators testify; the nest boxes are 
separate, hung on hooks, and easy to 
clean; the water tubs are set on a plat- 
form, with circular cover about ten inches 
from the floor, and connected with it 


3 | by wires three inches apart; the fowl can 


get water, but not soak their feet in their 
drinking dishes. 

A yard, about 15x125 feet, is connected 
with each pen. Such an establishment 
is the best answer to the ever present 
question *‘Does poultry pay?” It is an 
undisputable fact that a wide awake 
business man, who has studied the busi- 
ness inevery detail, would not put so 
much money into a “hen farm,” simply 
for the looks of the thing, or the enjoy- 
ment either. Andif it pays in Massa- 
chusetts, it will pay in Maine; only get 
first class stock, give it first class, intelli- 
gent care, and the profit is sure. 





E. H. Srratroyx. 


will have an opportunity to inspect the | 2 


is for the | 


ly repay atiyone who contemplates a| '§ 


houses, and’ incubator cellar, it will be| 5 


house has remained unsold for 


“ ANCHOR ™ (Cinci=n: 


“ ATLANTIC" (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ™ (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

“ BROOKLYN ™ (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsbargh). 
“ ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


Liver, etc., it has no equal. 


We make 


MAINE CENTRAL RAL 


Arrangement of Trains in Efe in Effect July Ist, 
FOR BANGOR: 

A. M., 1.00, 1.20 711.00 P. M 

ane Augusta, and 1.25 P. M., 


be Treatment of Tape-worms a special 


. Via Brunswi 
via Lewiston 


anc Winthrop; ieave ae 1.49 and 
2.30 P. M., 12.20 A. M., { Rt); leave Bath, 
1.26 P. M., —. 12 £09 Midnight : leave Lewis- 
ton, (upper) 2.35 ® leave Lew iston 
Gower) 1.00 cad t11.20 P_M.; leave Gardiner, 
2.30, 3.28 P. M., t1.28 A M.; leave A sta, 
2.46, 3.47 P. M., *1.45 and 2.50 A. M. ave 


Skowh kee & eave Waterville 
. 6 45 (mixed), 3.24, 4.30 P. M. 
‘st. JOHN and AROUSTOOR - 
Leave or 5.00 i. and *7.30 P. M. 
Bango 5. ~" ‘ 


Ferry and Bar Harbo 
3.15 and 5.00 P. M.; 
. 1.45 and 7.0 P. } 
‘A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.05 P. M., tor Lewiston and Te 
Evening trains leave Po at 5.10 M 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath 
A > and W ateeville. 


for Bueksport 7. 20 


Saad anc Weac cok and mt and night 
trains ru every pight between Boston and 
Bangor and Bar Harbor, connecsing at Bruns- 
wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
junction points, for Skowhegan excepting 
onday mornings and for lfast, Dexter 
and Bucksport. e> cepting Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WA 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.45 P. M. dai ly, 
(excepting Sa urday night leaves at 7.15 P.M.) 
leave Houlto , 7.15 A. 10 P. M.: leave St. 
Stephe . 7.35 ‘A.M., 10.10 P. M leave Vance- 
boro, 2:15 A. M. am 2.30 P. M.; leave Bar 
arbor, 7.00 A M., 10.30 A. M., 4.10, 8.15 
P. M., Sundays, 5.40 A. M.; leave Ellsworth, 
8.08, 11.48 A. M 36, 9.32 P. and 
Sundays, 6.58 A. M.; ‘Tes ave - oksport, 5.1 0, 
10.00 A.M., 4.25 P. M.; 
M., 1.40, 8.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 6.45, 6.50 A. M,, 1.10, 4.20 


leave Be fast, 7.00 A. M, 1.25, 3.55 
P.M.; leave Skow hegan, 8.10 A. M., 1.20 P. 
M.; leave Waterville (via Wi inthrop) 9,00 
A. M., 2.25 P.M.: (vie Augusta) t9.00, 11.00 
A.M. 205, 3.18, 10.08 P. M., 12.35 A. M.; 
leave Augusta, “26, 9.45, 11.35 A. M., 2.48, 
3.50, 11.00 P. M.. ; A. M.. and 10.20 A. M. 
Sundays only ; Lane Bath, 7.15, 10.35 A, 
M., 3.55, 5.40 P. M., 12 midnight, and 


10.55 yi “M. Sundays only; nove Brunswick, 
7.40, 11.05 A. M., 12.35, 4.18, 4.48. 

2.25 A. M., (night) 11.20 A +“ Sundays 
‘eave Farniington, 8.20 A.M. 2.30P : 
. 10, 10.2 * vgeao AML, 


12.35, 
only; 
leave pay etes | uppe r) 
4.25 P. M., and Sur lays 8.50 A. M 
M.; le ae ‘Lewiston dower) 6.50, 10.10 A. M.., 
5.20, *11.20 P. M. 

The mid-day express srain runs daily, leav- 
ing Sundays from Portland 1.00 P. M., Bruns- 
wick 1.49, Augusta 2.46, Watervi lie 3.24, 


A. M., connecting for and fron Lewiston and | 
Rath; but not for Rocklane 
The morning tram from A 
noon trains from Bangor and 
fiect for Rock! and. Trains run Setween Au 
sta and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, anc 
tween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ret 
erence may be had to posters at stations an. 


wiston, con 


be cheertplly furnished on application to th. 
General Passenger Agent, 


tDaily. 
AYSON TUCKE 
F. E. Boorusy, tia Pres. & Gen’! Me'r 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 
July 1, 1894. 





DI sS- Fes your premises to prevent 
isease. ¢ mnleside of lime, C TT 
eras, Carbolic Acid, and l 


ll N- rs | fest tliehites tants for cammert at 
*ARTRIDGE’ ated Pr. 


FOR BOSTON! 


DAILY SERVICE. 


Steamer DeLia CoLiins will leave Augusta 
at 1 P. M., Hallowell at 1.30, connecting with 
the new and elegant Steamers 






Ss Sagadahoc. 


zing & Gogdiner at 3.15 P. M., Rich _ 
4.20, deer nae | Beach at 7, daily, 
344, or Boston. 
RNING, will leave Lincoln's Whert, 
n, every evening ng (except Suptery) 2% 


—_ 12 ver. 





rs arrive at ot Bath in season ‘to on 
early mornin traiee Fs for al points | am 
Maine Central one pres & Lincoln 
also ain steamers for Boothbay += atiecens 
s. People going to Bo from aus 
above Gardiner can with 
Gardiner — p hy at "3. 15 by taking 
Jewett’s tra 

We are Dow eolling round -¥- 2 tickets to 
Boston and resare. aily uced rates, 
tickets good for remain i, the season. 
taterooms, $1.00, except for a few large 


M 
EY ia as. B. Draxs, President. 


A mx P RIDGE, 
ones gat FULLEm Hal Hallowell 
Turner, Gardiner. 


nect ‘wit 











HORSE POWERS 





mastity 
amples Frew i. W.ORAY'S "8 SONS, 


PaTENTEES aD 
P. O. Box &%. SIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, ve 


PARATOR and POWERS 









Plows, 
Power, mounted or 
“Te MESSINGER & SON, Herat PA. 





the Summer Metigine for 
polars > ae. bo) 


at cate A 
wist, (opp. OAS re. 


Little | Name, and Fact, | shcci 





It cures al! Children’s Diseases and for adults in cases of C a 
Biliousness, Loss of Appetite, Jaundice, Dizziness, Headaches, Torpid 
it is, in fact, a general Family Medicine. | 
In use43 years. A greater favorite now than ever. Purely vegetable 
and harmiess. Price 35 cents, at all druggists, or of the Proprietors, 


DR. J. F. TRUE & CO., AUBURN, ME. 





Leave. Portiand, 11 10, 


| erty and collects Incomes. 


’ |of Towns, Cities, Counties 
’ of the State of Maine. 


leave Bangor t7 00 A!| 


arrive Bangor 4.50 P. M. ‘and St. John 6.20! 


usta, and fore 


other public places, or Time Table Folder wil | 


HE best investment in real-estate is to 
keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 
saves repairs. You sometimes want to sell—many a good 


want of paint. The rule should 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot we # to use cheap paints. To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


“ (New York) 


mati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY™ (Pittsburgh). “* ~~ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville), 


“JOHN T.LEWIS& BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
“ MORLEY ™ (Cleveland). 

“ MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL ™ (St. Louis). 

“SALEM ™ (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN ™ (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago}. 
“ULSTER " (New York). 

“UNION " (New York) 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 

These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pomamat Ouicthe, 
Pure White Lead the desired shade ;they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination 
periect'y pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White . 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved 
painting and color<ard. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


RATION AL LEAD CO., New York. 


Property -owners by having our book on 





is an infallible remedy for all kinds of Worms in Children or Adults. [7 


pa Lion, 


rite for Pam 


tet. | TRACE MARK 


Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. Mancuester Haynes, Pres. 


Epwrys C, Burueier, Ira . RANDALL, 
Favson Tucker, GRe- N , aaa 
Gro. 8. BALLARD, T.H 

W. H. Gannerr Nate’ L \ "COLE, 
H. M. Hears. M. W. Farr, 

F. W. KivsMAy, Cas. H. Wurrs, 

F. S. Lyman, L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages 
Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or quits, Treasu 

Savings 


Time Deposits allowed_interest at 4% 
annum, paid orcredited First Monda’ day in Feb. 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on Ist 
and 15th of every mouth. 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars an 
over, at 2% perannum, credited Ist of each 
month. 

All Deposits subject to check and Strictly 
Confidential. 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknow ledged. 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondence invited. 

Open Daily from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 184s. 





Assets, June 2ist, 1894, $5,760,009.3°%. 
Surplus, $450,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
BADGER. J. H. MANLY. 
y Bs Lexpau. Trreoms. 
. F. Parrort, 
Deposits receiv ‘ed and placed on interest the 
| first day of eyery month 
Interest paid or credited in account on the 
first Wednesday of February and August, 
| Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
| and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privileges afforded to Executo 
Administrators, Guardians, rustees, m 
| women and minors " 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


Wa. 
L. C. 





Sheriff's Sale. 


KENNEBEC ss. Taken on execution, where- 
in Edwin V.Carr of Mt. Vernon, in the county 
of Kennebec, is creditor, and_ Mark C. Grant 
} and Sarah M. Grant, both of Windsor, in said 
county, are debtors, and will be sold by pub 
tie auction on Saturday, the twenty second 
day of September, A. D. 1594, at two. o'clock 
in the afternoon, at the office of Whitehouse 


& Fisher, in Augusta, in said county, the 
following described real estate, and a i the 
| rig ht, title and interest which the said 
debtors, or either of the m have, or had. on 
the 12th day of July. A. D. 1893, when the 


same was attached on the origina] in the 
| same suit, to wit: 

A certain lot or ps arcel of land situated in 
| Windsor, bounded as follows: On the east 
by the west brane h of the Sheepscott river: 
on the south by land of H. M. Hatch: on the 
west by certain stakes put up by Elias Perkins 
and Levi Sibley upon a line as run by A. 8. 
Coombs, surveyor, in June, 1871, and on the 
north by land owned by Samuel Wheeler. 
Being the easterly part of land formerly 
owned by Ben}, W, Keene, containing thirty 
acres, more or leas, and recorded {in Kennebec 

istry of Deeds, Book 374, F . 

‘A so one other piece of ‘lanc y = in 
Windsor, being the same premises convey 
to me by deed of mortgage by Henry M. 
Hatch, dated Oct. 19th, 1874, and recorded in 
Kennebec Registry, Book 299, Page 567, con- 
taining fifty-six acres, more or less, reference 
to said deed being hadfor a more particular 


description. Was 1 I gh of. 
ABBY, Deputy -" 
August 13th, lees. 








Commissioners’ Notice. 


The undersigned, Commissioners appointed 
by the Judge of Probate for Kennebec county, 
to receive and examine the claims of ¢ 
tors against the estate of FrRankurm L. Ham: 
LEN late of Augusta, d . represented in- 
solvent, ge notice frat six months from the 
9th day of July, J 
said creditors t 


the pu 
roof, at the office of | ort 
e., at two o'clock in che a8 o So 
and on Thursday the 27th day of a 
on Thursday the 27th day of mber 





Cou ’ ‘ 
STA MAINE—KENNEBEC ss. 
is to give ae that_on the eighth day 
August, A. D. 1894, a Warrant in lesotven 
was issued out of the: Court of Insolvency for 
said county of Kennebec, b fegins: the estate 
of WriuiaM A. Ropes, adjudged to be an in- 
solvent debtor, on TT of said debtor, 
which petition ay ed on the seventh day 
of August, A. D. ieee to which date 
interest on claims is to be computed that the 
payment of any debts to or said debtor, 
the transfer and delivery of any property 
of him are forbidden by law; that a meeti 
creditors of said debtor, to prove the 
debts and choose one or more gashapecs of his 
estate, will be held at_a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden + me Probate Court room 
y Hat on paar the twenty-seven 
day of August, Mons 894, at twoo’clock in 
the afternoon 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. H. T. Morss, 
De ty Sheriff, as Messenger of the Court of 
oa vency for said county of Kennebec. 





ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta on the fourth 
paday of July. 1894. 
CornisH, Administrator on the 
Basteot FREEMAN A. ms late of A 
in said County, deceased, having tition: 
for license to sell the following estave 
said deceased for the payment of iL Sobte, e 
viz: The homstead situated on the east si e 
of Bangor street, in said Augusta: Alsoa lot 
of land situated on the south side of the 
Thomaston road, so called in said Augusta, 
containing seven acres: 
RDERED, That notice thereof be giv 
three weeks successively prior to the 
Monday of August next, } the Maine Farmer 


* | a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
sons interes’ may attend at a Court of 
bate then to be petden at and show 
cause if ee wh 7 = prayer of said petition 
should 


Attest : RevespOtes, . ee 


SPEG| eet ee 
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THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. August 23, 1894. 





¥tems of General Hews. 











PRAISE, ONLY, |:: 


FROM ALL WHO USE 


AYER’S 


“ Ayer’s preparations yee too 
well ioowat to need an = | commeén- 
dation from me; but‘ feel com. 

ed to state, for the benefit of 
others, hay F ete ago, J a 
near of m 3 w 

was deft torned After 

usin Ayer’s so hair igor ‘several 
months, my hele, begs - . pow 
ogais and wi e natural color 

~ . I recommend it to all 
my ag «I Mrs. E. FRANK- 
HAUSER, box 305, Station C, Los 
Angeles, Cal. ° 


Ayer’s Hair ViGoR 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. ©. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
eoooooooo 











CARTERS 
TTLE 
VER 





l 
PILLS. 














 Bendasho and relieve all the troubles inci- 
it to a bilious state of the system, such as 
ness, Nausea. Drowsiness, aye after 


eating, Ps Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable sh 


success 


, yet Carter's Littie Liver Pitts 
ly valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying — laint, while 
they also correct all disorders o' Qs 
the liver and regulate 
if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer fom Se this distressing complaint: 
but fortuna’ their goodness does not end 
and t 4 who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
ppd en to do without them. 


fs the bane et lives aos 





we make our lis cure it 
while others aSeat. not. 

Carrer’s Littie Liver Arata 
and very easy to take. One or two make 
@ dose. They are strictly do 
uot eripe — purge, but by their gentle action 

use them. In a 


w"sold everywhere, or sent by mail, 
CARTER MEDICINE 00., few York. 


Anal] Fil, Small Dove, Small Price 


ALL |: Medicines Advertised in 


Maine Farmer are sold by 
Notice of Foreclosure. 








K. Partridge, opp. P. 0., Augusta. 





Whereas Dharies 8, Britt, Jr., of A 
in the county of Kennebec ‘and Sta’ 
ine, by his m e deed, dated thes ix 
mth day of March, A. D. 1893, and 
in Kenne istry of 


ip 
396, Page 162, conveyed to Lu 
Hallowell, | ‘] a county, 6 nthe ‘hietion 
A certain lot o: 


and, on 1s he buildings thereon, situated 
he ~ n of Se ance ph, in said count on 





as follows: 
ae ¥- ather!y side of ‘Kenderhook 
reet, at ee northwest corner of land occu- 
. om H. Dudley; thence runni 
Fess yon se Bes na 4%. of said Dud- 
eye, land and land of Oliver Moulton one 


a line parallel with the first mentioned ine 
one hund eet to said Kenderhook street; 
gpence easterly on said apneernses street to 
wo first mentioned boun 
d whereas said = 


» De ——- and reco 
s, gold, assigned, Copnetorses 

go Ft. said mortgage to Alonzo P. 
diner. ant i waspess the condition of said 

n broken, now, therefore, 
the undersigned, claim a foreclosure of Said 
mortgage and give “ notice for — pur- 


pose. ALO RDN 
By his poraeys. “Whi teho' use & Fisher. 
Augusta, ase 17, 1894. 


FQ 
He 








for your 


to 8 in. wide—hups 

fit anydxle.. av 
Oost 

of low wheels to fit 
your wacon for hanling 





EDUCATE 


at 
GRAY’S susiness COLLEGE 
ScHOoL of SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 
L. A. GRAY & SON, PorTLAND, Ms. 





BUSINESS 


A free copy of the Catalogue 


The Saw = Cot 


Portiond, Me,, sent to any address. 
wv. lL. SHAW. - PRINCIPAL. 


Notice of Annual Meeting. 


ane’ Boston Mag 





eeting of th the stockholders of 
Man 


th mectins, Sup ufactur- 
any ay il be > at the office of 
the Chak 396 ress si treet, ‘ort . 


Sy yt A @ first day_of Septem- 
x Bi isea, at B30 o'clock P. Clerk. 
Rested Te. Rens et neAnee. Ole 


Leet H BRUSHES! 
= heye just secured a 








at Manchester, N. H., 
drawn beneath the dam at Amoskeag 
Falls and drowned. His companion, 
Carl Elkholm, escaped. 


rd. | their escape. 


the livery 





Andrew Hallin, a Swede, while sailing 
Saturday, was 


An oil tank train caught fire on the 
New York Central railroad at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Saturday. There was a series of 
tremendous explosions, one tank being 
blown fully 1000 feet over a house. 

Two hundred kegs of giant powder 
and 1200 pounds of dynamite exploded 
at Fort Smith, Arkansas, Saturday even- 
ing, wrecking fifteen dwellings and _ kill- 
ing Mrs. McCook, her babe and daughter. 
The internal revenue collections for 
the district comprising Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, for July, 
amount to $101,381, nearly $8000 larger 


Purcell, with a, big knife, Saturday 
night. It is feared Sat Mrs. Hewett 
and Purcell will not recover. 

The police say that three of the an- 
archists who were arrested at Rome, 
Thursday, were concerned in the plot to 
assassinate Premier Crispi. One of the 
men who were arrested had been chosen 
to throw a bomb at the premier. 

The ocean record to New York was 
broken, Friday, by the Campania, which 
arrived at the bar at 5.45 P.M. Time 
of passage, five days, nine hours and 29 
minutes. This.lowers all previeus west- 
ward records over three hours. 


The full-rigged ship Gen. Knox, with 
a cargo of general merchandise, includin 
the most inflammable material, burn 
almost to the water’s edge at her docks 
at the foot of Maiden Lane, New York, 
early Saturday morning. The loss will 
reach $200,000. 

The noon South bound mail train col- 
lided with freight train when about half 
amile from East Lebanon N. H., be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock, Thursday. 
Baggage Master Duzette was killed and 
Brakeman Will Stearns was injured. A 
wrecking train is now at work clearing 
the tracks. 

The city of Lyons, France, was crowd- 
ed with visitors, Thursday, who came to 
be present at the execution of Caserio 
Santo, the murderer of President Car- 
not. His death was instantaneous and 
occurred at 4.55 A. M. There was no 
unusual demonstration. 


A dispatch from Yokohama the 15th, 
says that in the engagement between the 
Japanese and Chinese fleet on August 
llth, the Japanese were victorious. The 
naval battle spoken of in this dispatch is 
the one which a dispatch from Shanghai, 
printed on Sunday, reported to be in pro- 
gress. It was not then known which 
side lad gained the victory, although the 
Japanese losses were said to be heavy. 
The Japanese fleet engaged, it was said, 
consisted of twenty-one large war ships 
and many smaller vessels. 
The big fishing banks steamer J. B. 
Schuyler, with more than 300 passen- 
| a on board, escaped by a hair's 
readth, being blown to pieces Thursday 
afternoon by a dynamite shell fired from 
the government proving grounds at 
Sandy Hook. The huge projectile 
struck the water and exploded right 
alongside of the steamer, and by little 
short of a miracle no damage was done. 
This is the secend time within six weeks 
that the Schuyler has narrowly escaped 
destruction by missiles recklessly fired 
from the Hook. 
Edward Crosby, a well known farmer 
living in Merrimac, Mass., lost his ares 
Saturday morning, while responding to 
acall from his brother, who lives just 
below him, for aid in defending his 
property and family against three 
masked men who had entered his house 
and threatened the lives of the inmates. 
While on his way to the house, he met 
- three men and was tackled by them. 
A struggle ensued; he was struck over 
the head, but refused to yield until a 
bullet pierced his body, and he had re- 
ceived his death wound. The men made 


During the second race in the series 
os the Corporation cup at St. John, N. 
B., the course was swept by a squall, 
and before the Primrose, one of the con- 
testants, could take in sail she capsized 
and the following were drowned: Sam- 
uel Hutton, 50, owner of the Prim- 
rose, one of e best known yachtsmen 
in this rer] and one of the famous 
Paris crews, Fred Priest, 20, son of 
Capt. Joseph Priest, George Heathfield, 
Albert Aikerly, Henry Bartlett, James 
a. > Wm. Russell and Harry 
—~"y er yachts were badly dam- 


Two bodies, those of a man and 
woman, were brought to the Bellevue 
hospital morgue Tuesday morning. 
They had been found by a park officer at 
seven o'clock in the morning on the 
ramble in Central Park. Both had been 
killed by pistol shots and evidently the 
shooting was suicidal. The bodies were 
identified as those of Mrs. Juliette Four- 
nier of Williamsburg, N. Y., and De 
Marcus, an old lover. Mrs. Fournier 
was 17, and ten months ago had married 
her uncle, aged 40. Letters to their 
parents and others were found in the 
a of both,, They desired to be 
uried in hs oo samé grave. 
"Arthan McLean jhired a team, at one ot 
stables, W 


Henniker, N.. Hy; and jn: eompany e's 
Miss Nettie Douglass, left in thé direo- 
tion o£. Contoocook. 
‘next morning the.team came, bac 
stable with no ong,in ‘the. c: mig but' 
near by the lifeless body of Miss Doug-j 
lass was found with three ballet holes in 
her head. Search was made for McLean 
and he was found in a field one-half mile 
from the village. He is under arrest and 
awaiting examination. He is 18 
old and Miss Douglass was 15. Mc 
borrowed a revolver ata gua shop that 
pire easy purchased cartridges at an- 
— McLean was taken to Con- 
‘arraigned before Judge Badger, 
haneel with the wilful murder of Miss 
Douglass. He pleaded not guilty and at 
the request of 


to present a stolid demeanor and makes 
no talk about the case. 


Not one complaint has ever been made | s' 
by those using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ac- 
cording to directions. Furthermore, we 
have yet to learn of a case in which it 
has failed to afford benefit. So say 
hundreds of druggists all over the 
country. Has others, will cure 
you. 

The venerable Rev. H. L. Hastings of 
Boston, who has begun acrusade against 
infidelity here in the United States, just 
4 as years ago, he carried on the same form 
of agitation in England, is at Old Orchard 
and participated in the service there, 
+Sunday.:.He. showered down a ienbe 

audi 











“| quantity of tracts w the 
around the — 


than the corresponding month of 1893. Z F E 
The incendiaries who renewed opera-| Maine Drovers. 3 3 3 
tions a Bayonne, N. J., about a month a) > 
a fire Monday morning At BRIGHTON. 
mio dea destroyed $250,000 worth of prop-| P. A. pesrt, R . a A 
ibby Co., 35 
ae J, R. Wasson, Sedalia, Mo., for- | McIntire & Howe, 19 30 
merly a well known officer of the United AA “ at a 
States army, has been summonéd by the Bhpmnsor 19 
Japanese government, dps ae at once 13  Yeason. ; 6 400 if 
to Corea and take command. of the lS 9 War” ei; ie 
Mikado’s forces there. Tak AGGREGATE oF Live STOCK A\ 
come Hewett of Kearney, NJ. WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
while insane feyer, : 1 ; 
Mis temliy enter teataertcion, Wood s0001; glee 8001: be 


*|than ours to predict the future lamb 
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REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
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(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer . 
LrvE Stock Yarps, August 21, 1894. 


Marne Stock aT MARKET. 
Cattle, 156; sheep, 645; hogs, 12; calves, 
279; horses, 72. 
CaTTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 
Cattle put aboard of English steamers 
within the wéek from Boston amounted 
to 2710 head and 1208 sheep. Liverpool 
price on State cattle 10¢c., dressed 
weight. Higher rates looked for later 
on. 

How WE Founpd THE MARKET. 
The business in beef cattle has not 
visibly changed with plenty of Western 
for export trade. Country dealers were 
dving a light business at last week’s 
prices; a few cattle for beef from State 
of Maine. Sales at 3@5}¢c.; choice, 6@ 
6\¢c., dressed weight. 

Over 15,000 head of sheep and lambs 
on the market. They still come in large 
numbers from the West at profitable 
prices for butchers: Fine lambs at 43{c. 
Until there is a shortage of Western the 
prices will range low. Sheep at 2@3c.; 
lambs, 3@43{c. 

A full line of fat hogs pouring in from 
the West, for which good prices are paid. 
Country lots have this week been selling 
at one-eighth cent advance a rise of ec. 
in two weeks; sales made at 63; ©; 
dressed weight. Western live hogs. at 
5@5 c., live weight as laid down here. 

Veal calves are not selling quite as 
readily as a few weeks ago. 
calves, however, bring fair prices. 
a grades at 4@4}¢e. ; ; sales, 2@ 

c 

The market for milch cows has been 
overdone for the past few weeks. They 
sold out rather hard last Wednesday and 
dealers are not doing a thriving bnsiness 
this week. Sales range at $20@65 per 
head as to quality. 

Horses of ordinary grades seem to pre- 
dominate. Good hurses somewhat 
scarce and bring fair prices. The us 
drivers $150@250; common grades, $60 
@95; fair grades $100@140. 
Fully 6 tons of live poultry put upon 
the market and selling at 10@12c per Ib. 
SALES OF MAINE STOCK, 
J. G. Yeaton sold 4 calves average 100 
Ibs., at $18; 2 cattle, live weight 2,790 
lbs., at $110. P. A. Berry sold 2 mileh 
one at $41.50 each; 1 springer at $38; 
6 calves, average 110 lbs., at4'gc. W. 
W. Hall & Son sold 8 cattle, average 
1400 lbs., at $4.30 live weight; 2 new 
milch cows at $37.50each; 35 veal calves, 
average 138 lbs., at51gc. Thompson & 
Hanson sold 56 calves, average 135 lbs., 
at 5c; 45 lambs, average a fraction over 
66 Ibs., at 4c; also 19 sheep, average 101 
Ibs., at 3c; 2 milech cows, the buyer had 
his choice out of a lot of 17 head, at $45 
each. M. D. Holt sold 6 milch cows at 
$44 each; 66 calves, very nice lot, aver- 
age 145 ‘lbs., at top market price, Ye 
higher than any other lot noticed, 
REMARES. 
Canada lambs started for this market 
last season, last week in August, at which 
time Western supply began to drop off. 
We may reasonably expect the like pro- 
ceedings this year. Then when the West 
run light in this production is the time 
for Eastern dealers to start in with their 
flocks. The question is, if prices turn, 


must confess that it will take wiser heads 


market, and all we can say is that the 
best flocks will find the most ready sale, 
and at the best prices. We are sure of 


three months, Horses 


drivers in Boston market and omer 

able enquiry. 

Late SALES AT BRIGHTON hace 
WEDNESDAY. 

Business a little slack in milech cows. 

Market somewhat crowded, and buyers 


lower; some were left over unsold. R. 
Connors sold 2 choice new milch cows at 


ngers at $40 each. Libby Co., sold 
2 springers at $37.50 each; 1 new milch 
cow $40; 1 Jersey milker at $37. - H. 
McCollester sold 2 extra cows $85 4 1 cow 
= _s 1 at $37.50; 1 choice cow $50. 
W. Hall & Son sold 1 choice 
eso, 2 extra cows $40 each; lat P, 
F. Litchfield 1 choice cow $55; 1. cow 
$38. .L A. Hathaway 12 cows $40@370. 
J. 8S. Henry had 80 sows on the market 
at prices within ‘the’ reach of buyers. 
Ed. Ki es 4 cows’ for = 1 ehates 


Co price 61.75@¥8.50; shotes 
tore pigs : 
$4@85.55 





Beoten, Aw August 21, 1894. 
rules quiet and eo 088 
superfine at 
and seconds at yr 1B; winter 
wheat patents at $3 20@$3 80; wheat, 
clears and straights, at $2 90@$3 50; 
spring wheat patents at $3 70@$4 40; 
and tage ey a — an 
straights, at $2 50@$3 75. These quota- 
tions include jobbers’ and millers’ prices. 
Rye flour is quiet and steady at $290@ 
3 10 per bbl. 
oo@si 28 is i Fag 
$1 1 28 per > 
aon at $2 65@$2 70° for choice 
kiln-dried. Oat meal —— quiet, 
and quote cut at $5 aoe | 90, and rolled 
ground at $5 20@$5 50. 

—Corn continues ‘very firm and 
offerings are light. On track here sales 
weré made at 66@66!ge;-per bush. for 
No. 2 yellow, and toarrive the range was 
from 65 @66c. as to-quality: _ In- ee 
the spot there was a moderate.trade, and) 
sales of clipped on the track at41 @ASé: 
as to quality; No. 2-whiteat 








+and No, 2 mixed at 361¢c. per bush. 


}quoted at $3.50@ 


fair to 


which way will it be, up or down, we | ¢2 


the usual quota from Maine for the next 33: 
and bred 


take advantage of large receipts, and bid $3 


chickens. 


. eggs, 
$50 each; 2 cows at $30 each, and 8 pork bac 8, $17 50@$18 00; clear, $1750)" 


arrive there were offerings of clipped|A 
oats at 41@411gc.; No. 2 white at 40c. 
and No. 3 white at 39c. per bush. 

Millfeed—Market is steady for bran 
and middlings. Sales of spring bran at 
$17 50@17 75, and winter at $18@18 25 
per ton. Middlings are quoted at $18 75 
@19 for spring and $20@21 per ten for 
winter in sacks. Cotton seed meal to 
arrive is in limited offering at $24 50 perl. 
ton. 

Hay end 6 straw—A fair demand con- 
tinues for choice old hay at $16@17 per- 
ton, but common and medium grades 
are dull at $12@14. New rye straw is 
arriving freely and selling at $11@12 
per ton. 

Lambs continue pretty firm, with 


Married. 


In Amherst. Aug. 1, 
Te Sore” Ans 15 William, H. Belles 
n or, ug. illiam 
of — Mass., to Miss Rosa L. Weiler of 


Henry Bushaw of 
wri peas to to Miss Eaith Souci of Benedicta 
n Biddeford, .4, William F. Burnham 
to Miss a wae Jurgin. 
In Bristol, ug. 12, Ambrose P. Alley to 
Miss Agnes ‘p* Chorpe, both of pristol. 
In Clinton, Aug. 4. Harry E. Hamlin of 
Clinton, to Miss Ava Watson of Pittstield. 
In Ea-tport, Aug. 5, Nathan E. Masters to 
= Ella M. Sut 1erland, both of Eastport; 
1 E:lwin A. Carr of Malden, Mass. -. to 
Mise ate so. Seliven of Boston, Moss. ; 
ug. rown of Eastport to Mrs. 
oe Blood of Lowell, Mass 4 
In Ellsworth, Aug. 14. Pearl Tripp to Miss 
Carrie Scott, both of Sullivan; Aug. 15, Aus- 
tin 8. 4 of South Farmingham, ‘Mass., 
to Mize Mary ‘ xg cor it-+ Ell ewerth, 
n Farmingdale. Aug 1. Rogers 
to Miss Nellie M. Roberts, both of Litehaeld 








Aug. 11, Geo Waite to Miss Nicol 

ninghem. bot of { Gardiner. —- 
lagstall toi Aug. 11, Arthur E. Wright ef 
lagsta to Mies bel M. Studley of Bos- 


5, Charles Lincoln of 
OLS to iin Eva Cumeford of Boston, Mass. 
In Gardiner Aug. 4, James R. Dill, Jr., to 
Miss Lucy Valiey; ‘Aug. 9, Frank E. Buker to 
Mies —_ ie M. Brann. 
n wrence, Mass., George A. 
Moorehouse of Rockland, Mg.” to Annie E. 


pings Ane 2 11, alpen Hanscom to Miss 


muttons easy. Veals are in slow/ In Machias, ay 2 Frea McTeer, to Mis 

request. Spring lambs, 7 cents, Geryece. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

as to quality; choice to cy fall In M 

lambs, 6@7c: good to choice, 514 @6c; seat: ATiss anni CS Bet of 
Nonhe 


yearlings, 6@7c; muttons, Vc; 
choice heavy Brightons, 7@8c; choice 
eastern veal, 8@10c; common to good, 
Terie; Brightons and fancy, 8@9 gc. 


There is a firmer butter mar 
ket with prices up a little fur- 
ther. Still the trade is limited. Best 


fresh creameries, small lots. 24@25c; 
western creamery extra, 22@22 Ke: 
first, 18@20c; imitation creamery, 16@ 
17c; factory, 14@l1l50; northern cream- 
ery, extra, 224¢@23c; ‘northern dairy, 17 
@20c; eastern creamery extra, 22@23c. 
These prices are for round lots. 

Cheese is still firm. Northern full 
creams and twins, 914@10c. ; fair to good | t 
8@8 éc. ; Western choice, 8@8\e. ; fair 
to Fv 7@7ke. Liverpool is. cabled 
at 46s 

Eggs continue firm, Eastern fancy 
fresh, 23@24e; eastern fresh, 18@19¢c; 
Michigan, 16@17c; western, i5%@lée. : 
southern, nominal, 1414 @15 \¢c. 

Potatoes are again a little easier: Na- 
tives, $1. $2.00 per bbl;- Eastern, 
$1.50@$2.00; Rhode Islands, $i. T5@$2; 
Houlton rose and Hebrons, 60@65c. per 
bush.; Maine Central and New Hamp- 
shire rose and Hebrons, 

Apples are well held for Williams, 
which are scarce, but there are enough 
of other varieties: Williams, $2@2.50; 
pippins and porters, $1.25@1.50; Maine 
astrachans and duchess, $1.25@1.50; 
common apples, 75c@$l. Pears are 
4 for good native Bart- 
lotts; Clapp’s $2:50@3 per bbl. 


AUGUSTA CITY M MARKET. 


{Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer. ] 
WEDNESDAY, August 22. 

APPLES —$1.50@$2.00 per bbl. 

Beans—Pea beans..$2 25; Yellow 
Eyes $2 25. 

Butrer—Ball butter 22c. Creamery 
22 @ 25c. 

CuEEsE—Factory and domestic new 





Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 50 per cwt. 
Eees—Fresh, 17@18 per dozen. 
Pere Louis $3 50@84 00; Patent 


$4 00@$4 


ene Ch 50c; oats 42c; barley 65c; 
a -: ax Oe et ressed $18@20. 
AY— 5; p 
STRAW—$7 75@88.00 
Hipes AND. Skins—Cow hides, 3c. 


- 


dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 4!¢c; bulls 
and pe 2c. * : 


LIME AND ee $1 10 per 


cask; cement $1 75. . 


LaRD—Tierce 8 "Ney tins 10c., pure 
Mrat—Corn 50c; ay 90@$1 00. 
SHorts—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 10c.; 


compound lard, 614 


beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14'4c; fowls, 


12@14c; chickens, 15@17c; turkeys 12 to 
13c. Spring lambs,,.10c; veals, 6@7c;|y 


Propuce—Potatoes, 35@45c. per bu.; 


round hog, 6c 


sew cabbages, 1c. per ]b.; new beets, 


lc, per lb.; new turnips, 1c. per Ib. 
PORTLAND, MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, August 22. 
AppLEes—Choice per bbl., $1 75@2 00; 
good, $1 00; evaporated, 


15 4@1éc. per lb. 
ButrER—17@18c. for choice family; 





creamery, 


23@24c. 
Beans—Pea, $2 15@225; Yellow yes, 
50@2 60. 


+4, St. Louis Winter Patents, 
Frew Cod, Shore,; $4 50@5 00; S@aled 


in Maine seem to have quite a celebrity|herring per box, 13@17c; Mackerel, 
amongst our horse dealers. It is a good | shore, $15 00@18 00. - 

recommendation to say they come from| Grain—Corn, bag lots, 69¢; oats 
that State. Many good drivers come from | 42@45c;_ cotton seed, car lots 
that section and sell at good prices. | 2500; cotten seed, lots, $26 00: 
There is just now a scarcity of guod|sacked bran, car 


“Tots, $19 
bran, ‘ bag lots, $1 
20 00: middlings, car lots, — 
middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 


Larp—?Per tierce, 634@8!gc per ib. ; 


per tub, 63{@84¢c; pail, 74 @10%. 


per bbl.; sweet, 


50@3 75. 

Provisions—Fowl; 11@l14c.; spring 
_J5@I18e. ; turkeys, 13@léc.; 
1 .; extra beef, $9 50@89 75; 


Potarors—New, $1 


8 00; hams, 124ge; covered, 134. 


——___—_ 


WEDNESDAY, Avie a 
AppPpLEs—Choice grand, 


Brans—Yellow a ro we bogie i 25 per 





Ib.; choice sliced, 10@ 
bush.; hand picked 


Butrer—Best, 1 


good, 16@17c. 


Eees—16@17c per doz. 
Cuerss-—Best factory, per lb., (new) 


10@lic; best dairy, per rib, ye 1 


, per ib., 


RAIN—Oats, prime country, 48c. 
Hay—Best eat, oe. 00. 
Cornn—60c; meal, 

Porators—{new) se. per bush. 


Provisions—Pork, ro 


6 4 Bic. Chickens, 15@20c. 





He 


Cuicaeo, Aug. 21. 
The cattle market—receipts 65; 


Flour and Meal—The market for flour|common to extra steers at $3 00@ 


510; stockers and feeders $1 75@3 25; 
cows and bulls, $1 25@3 25; calves, 
$2 00@: 50. 
Hogs—Receipts 12,000; strong; heavy, 
= 20@5 70; common to choice mixed at 
70; choice cept at bs 60@5 65; 
ht 5 00@5 55; pigs 4 
Tights dS 35 2S 000; firm; inferior 
to choice 1 00@8 40; lambs, 1 90@4 15. 


NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 
‘New Yo York, Aug. 21. 











New 4’s reg., 113% 
New 4’s > 9 114% 
United States 2’s reg,, 

Central Pacific ists, - 101% 
Denver & R. G. Ista,” 11534 
Erie 76 
Conger ey. Bee, 106 

av. ny Ke 
Kansas Pacific Ists, iii __ 104% 
“Sunday afternoon fire inj “a Maiee ake] 
of the Boston & Maine 


road at Salem $50,000 worth. 


In North Haven, A 7, Avery W. Dayer 
to Biss Hiaeulo FH ot P. wii : ft 
illips. 1 ttemore o! 
Phillips, to Miss fda Bea 
a Lae land, vAug. 4.9 ? airs of Rockland, 
E. of Portland, O 

‘ng. are, “tra A. Crossman to Miss Eliza seth 
M. Varney, both of Durham; Aug ohn 
T. Galley to Mergaret J. Elliot beth: ot Port- 
land; Aug. 15, Leon Melcher Forbes to Miss 
Annie Prince Burgess, a of Portland, 

In land, Aug. 6 rvey Additon to 
Alice Emery, both of Rockland. 

In Saco, Aug. 11, Charles E. Simpson to 
Miss Annie Dyer. 

In peaty Point, nh 7, 
of Providence, R ss Margeret 
Rice of Brooklyn, N. 

Searsport, Aug. 8 5 Albert N. Blanchard 

iss Mary. N. Smith, both of Searsport 

n South Thomaston, Aug. 8, Hon. Charles 
E. Reoerese, Judge of Probate, to Miss Ber- 
tha E. Smith of Vv wie 


Gomse E. Darli 


Swan’s Island. 

n Surry, Aug. 12, L. M. Rellatty to Miss 
Ashie M. Smith, both of Surry; Aug. 11, 
Elder A K. Me »Kenzie of Addison to Mrs. 
Julia e “Milliken of Surry. 

n Winslow, Eugene H. Holt ofiFairfield to 
Miss Cora B. Smiley of Winslow 

in Yarmouth, dus. 9, Paul Curtis Bibber 
of Freeport, to Miss Gertrude M. Doughty 


of Yarmouth. 
Died. 


tn, Sinie elt: city. Aug. 11, Mrs. Mercey M. Nason, 
6 yea 














e 
n Auburn, "Pi 16, Mrs. Sarah M. Miller, 
ill 


wife of Seth P er, aged 68 Bees: 
In Bangor, Aug. 13, Annie le, wife of 
Charles Furrow, and daughter of Nehemiah 


_ Jane Grant, aged 27 

Aug. 16, Nancy ‘Dorr, aged 77 
Mrs. L. E. a lor, formerly of 

In Bath, 15, Arthur, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Isaac Ne Celske pecd ‘ | months: Earl 
Albert, son of Mr. an Mrs als. 
war 2'months; Aug. 9, Wm. , AE, aged 


ik Belfast, Aug. 13, E. ¢. Patten of_Pitts- 


field, nase S 80 years; Aug. 10, Fred M. Grover 
of Islesboro, aged 38 + Poa Aug. 9, Lois A. 
. Susan Gus 


Whitmore, roamed 6 62 yeas Oa Aug. 1 


wife of Jones 8. Davis, saree rs. 
a b Bethel. Aug. 6, Nelson Mills, aged 75 


oy Biddeford, Aug. 9, Frank G., infant we 
of Mr. and Mrs. George M. Leavitt, aged 8 
months; Mrs. Lucretia Cole of Saco; Aug. 14, 

Mrs. Elizabeth, O’Neil, aged 68 years; Aug. 
15, Mrs. Mary C. Tarbox, aged 69 years. 

oan s Brower, Aug. 9, Fran Groene, aged 32 


oy Brunswick, ithe 6, Albert Curtis, aged 


87 years, 4 —_ 
g. 5. Maria E. Hinds, 
formerly of Pati aed 51 years; ie 9, 
Mr. C.C. mane, formerly of Portland 
87 years; Ang. 33 , James E., infant son 
; and Mrs. John Sullivan, formerly of 
oan “Bucktiola, Aug. 10, Cyrus Glover, aged 


ars. 
“in Calais, Aug. 10, Stella M. Lesure, aged 5 


i etchen Aug. 4, John H. Curtis, aged 83 
years, 10 months. 
In Cape Elizabeth, Aug. 11, Miss Annie Buz- 
= Seugutee of the late Dr. John Buzzell, 
years 
~~ Charlotte, Aug. 14, Mrs. ears a 
=~ , eae. Aug. 6, Asa 


4 Cutler, Aug. 5, Edwin Ackley, aged 44 
years, 6 months. 

In Deering, Aug. 15, Mrs. Lucretia Sterling, 
ont 57 years. 

In Eastport, Aug. 8, Marion, infant daugh- 
ter of — and Mrs. George D. Be Beatty, 1 
yoar Ang. 10, Walter H., infant son of Mr. 

d Mrs. Wm. 'G. Dickinson, aged 9 manths; 
a 9, Arnold A., infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 


party A. Redmond, aged 3 eae Aug. 10, 
Frank A. Brewster, aoes 
In East Northport 3, Mrs. Mary A. 


Stowe, formerly of Rook and, aged 80 years, 
3 months. 
—!n Farmington, Aug. 7,Capt. Daniel Beale, 
ed 89 yeers, 7 months; Aug. 10, Josephine 
reenwood, aged 67 years; Aug. at 
S. Greenleaf, aged 20 years; Aug. erbert 
V., son of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert # Marble, 
9 months. 
n Gardiner, Aug. 11, Bertha Faulkner, aged 
8 months; Aug. 14, infant child of Capt. and 
Mrs. Harw: 
in Gorham, N. H., Aug.11, Mrs. Sarah E., 
wife of Ps ar E. Barker and goughter ot 
Charles M. Morgan of Pertignd. 
in Gott’s Island, Aug. 8, Mrs. "Cadiaie, wife 
of Samuel Morrill, aged 20 yea: 


In Harrison, A 3. ah ‘AbbO tt. 
—? ep Grover, aged 37 


| eneee Aug. 3, 
yea: 

In Lowell, A 12, Mrs. Alice J. Carter, 
dogungrty of oO aged 39 years. 

In Lewiston, Aug. 8, ‘ae Goss, aged 75 
pa. 10 months; Aug. 10, Mrs. Lue i. 
cKenney, wife of Milton Carville, aged 72 
years, 7 months; Aug. 12, Mrs. Ral Bart- 


ett, aged 34 years. 

git Machine. Aug. 7, Mrs. Lenata, widow of 
t, aged 73 years, 4 months. 

vin “Riachiasp >, A 11, at resivence of 

vratio N. Hawkins of 


sk Ritee’ B.S. om 
Augusta M. Austin of 
ed 20 years, 3 mont 
In Mount sort. Aug. 7, Frank A. Nicker- 
win "Newield, A At. 12, Mrs. Caroline De- 
Merritt, exee 56 

Waldoboro, Aug. 10, Gilmore Fey- 
in Gzene. Aug. 16, Benjamin F. Herren, 


a Pare, Aug. 12, Mrs. Julia Hamlin, widow 


of the late gompe IR. Castes. 


n P Aug. 15. William Me. 
Allister, Sa Albany, N. Y., aged 7 


~~ ’ Portland, Aug. 11, ponent. J. McCafferty, 


d 21 years, 9 months; Aug. 11, omas 
Pouis, infant son of John F. and Mrs. Annie 
Fraser. aged 7 months: Aug. 11, George H. 
Cook, 83 years, 5 months; Aug 12 12, 
| George’ *, youn rt son a} vid snd M 

17 years, mon 
mio Winslow. daughter of th; Aug. 


a Mrs. Ethel Fox Baxter. —- 21 ssenthe: 
Aug. 12, Mrs. Catherine K — e- rm. 
Mary E’, wife of Peter Carroll, aged se years, 
5 months; 5 Aus. 13, John J., twin son of Wm. 
P. and M ah ry E. Welsh, aged a 


6 
months; Aug. 8, Miss Frances S., da chter ot 
Henry M. oat a aad 


Aug. 7, isanet 
aged gears ho Ruth | h E., daughter of 
N ind ears; Aug. 11, Clark, aged 4 yea 
8 months; Aug. 11, Mrs. Adelia B. Bradf 
of eek hernsse aged 9 3 Aug. 15, —_ 
Laura E. Barney, aged 72 years) Aug. 15 
i tg ES -— 
a Saco. hug il. L Lroy.'son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Knox . aged 3 
In —— Aug. 9, Lester B. Carpenter, 
F n Searsiiont, Ane. a o, Mp. Mewpemt D. 
. ears, 4 
I In South Orri Orrington, Aug. 14, Lucy A. Smith, 


67 Ri 
gods b Portland, Aug.11, Annie H. Buz- 
zell daughter of the é late Dr.’ John and Susan 


1 
In omen Warren, Ang. 9, Susie E. Bradford, 
“in tt Union. A Aug. 15. John E. Jones, aged 63 


fn Vassalboro, Aug. 11, Edward iting, 
aged 60 years; Aug. 14,’ Miss Anna Smart, 


“fn Veasio. A Aug. 15, Mrs. Flora C. McPheters, 
in Ween Aug.9, Catherine Spear, aged 





88 years. 
In Westbrook, Aug. 12, at the home of Chas. 
E. Cobb, Ella Whittier, 37 years. 
Tn Whitefield, Aug. 10. a7 Of Brown. 
‘7 Winte Aug. 1, Mrs. C jes Trevett, 
be “0. j Aug. 13, —- 2 


John F. Gregg to]” 


EXCITING INTERVIEW ON A 
RAILROAD TRAIN. 


SICK AND ALMOST DEAD PEOPLE 
BROUGHT BACK TO HEALTH. 


A Preacher and Manufacturer Say 
What They Think. 


“I don’t believe in miracles in this age 
of the world,” said the Rev. J. E. Fol- 
some to your correspondent as he board- 
ed the train at Old Orchard for Boston. 
“But,” continued the reverend gentle- 
man, as we journeyed toward the Hub, 
“if what I am told is true, yon have in 


Dead | the cure of the sick in New England as 


genuine miracles as they had eighteen 
hundred years ago.” The reporter ex- 
A.j pressed some doubts. The minister 
waxed warmer. But, remembering a 
verse of scripture, your correspondent 
reminded Rev, Folsome that in olden 
times the blind were made to see, the 
Thompson | deaf‘hear, the lame walk, and all dis- 
ease cured almost as by magic. 

“Just so! just'so!’ ejaculated Brother 
Folsome, as the downward motion of his 
index finger beat the air, ‘‘It is just such 
wonderful cures, and cures performed 
every day that I want to tell you about. 
A friend of mine and a medical gentle- 
man has just concluded an extended 
and thorough investigation of the work 
and practice of a prominent Boston 
physician. And I tell you the cures this 
1 | me is making every day resemble 
the cures performed in biblical times. 
Here are some of the facts as given me 
1a my friends: 

“Mrs. F. K. Hinckley of Lee, Mass., 
was a great sufferer from valvular heart 
_| trouble, chronic congestion of the base 
of the brain, and with kidney and ca- 
tarrh troubles. She counseled this 
physician, began to improve immedi- 
ately, and ina few months was cured. 
She had been treated by numerous 
physicians without help. Mrs. Hinck- 
ley is one of the most prominent and in- 
fluential women of Western Massachu- 
setts 

“Mrs. Jacob Haley, Sbelburne Falls, 
Mass., was a victim of jaundice and gall 
stones. She had suffered a hundred deaths 
a hundred times. The best physicians 
had failed to help her or even give her 
relief. She plwed herself under the 
treatment of the physician I allude to 
when she was immediately relieved, and 
soon permanently cured. 

“Mrs. E. L. Field, Mt. Herman, Mass. 


;| lung consumption by the same Doctor, 
at an advanced stage of the disease, 
after her physician had given her up to 
die 


“Theodore Harrington, Southbridge, 
Mass., one of the largest and most prom- 
inent manufacturers in Massachusetts, 
says, eight years ago he was given up 
by the leading physicians of New Eng- 
land as incurable; that he was suffering 
with a fungus condition of the stomach 
and catarrh of the bowels; that he had 
run down in flesh from 176 to 115 
pounds. He could scarcely walk or 
talk; he could eat but little, and that 
little did him no good; that his family 
physician, the leading physicians in 
Boston, Worcester, Lowell and Provi- 
dence had pronounced him incurable. 
By the advice of physicians he went to 
Hot Springs, Ark., only to be informed 
by the experts at the springs that there 
was no cure for him; that he returned 
to his home in a dying condition, ex- 
pecting to live but a few days; that 
while lingering between death and. life, 
his attention was called to the almost 
miraculous cures being performed by 
Dr. R. C. Flower of Boston. As a last 
resort, with great difficulty he went to 
Boston toconsult Dr. Flower. ‘Imagine 
my surprise,” said Mr. Harrington, 
‘when the Doctor told me all my 
troubles, from the day I was first taken 
sick until that hour, without asking me 
a question. I knew I was in the pres- 
ence of aman who knew his business, 
and hope, long buried, arose again in my 
despairing soul. I put myself under the 
Doctor's treatment, began to improve 
immediately, and in afew months was 
permanently cured. I gained back my 
lost flesh, my life and vitality of youth. 
This was eight years ago. 1 have been 
in perfect health ever since. I am 
seventy-three years of age, and never 
felt better in my life. I am attending 
to all my business affairs with the ease 
of younger days. Dr. Flower has cured 
other members of my family, and my 
friends, in the same wonderful way.’ 

“Now, sir,” said Dr. Folsome, ‘this 
is the story told by one of the most 
reputable and leading men of New 
England. If this is true, and no one 
who knows Mr. Harrington will doubt 
a word he says, then Dr. Flower must 
possess an intuition which enables him 
to detect disease with a power over 
disease a little less than the Divine. 
Look at this case,” continued my 
friend: 

“Miss Hattie Haines, Hoosick, N. Y., 
a lovely and beautiful woman, 
been a great sufferer from womb and 
evary troubles. After various treat- 
ments and failures, her physicians pre- 
vailed upon her to have her womb and 
ovaries cut out, as a certain cure for 
her maladies. As a last resort, this 
poor suffering lady consented to have 
the operation, and thus became unsexed 
for life to regain her health. The fear- 
ful operation was performed, the woman 
sent home, not cured,.as she thought 
she would be, but sufferiag worse than 
before. From that,time en she grew 
rapidly ¥ uhh this state of despair 
and anguish she was takeh to consult 
Dr. KR. C. vision, The Doctor took 
chargé lof the’ ease; “the woman im- 


hproved rimmediatels,, and in a few 
‘months was anepilg cu 
., “Miss E, eat? Marshall, Stowe, Vt., one 


of the most beautiful* and influential 


;| young women of New England, and of a 


mhost influential family, had consump- 


years; Aug. . 

: . 1 rt E., only son of Mr.|tion. The hectic flush told every day 
tnd Mrs. win ig Eom t 28 days;| the swift progress of the disease. Asa 
us. 15 i Wz ST tasage cen of Se. and Mrs./jast resort she consulted Dr. R. C. 

In Rockland A ghemes, a Flower. He took the case. She im- 


proved immediately, rapidly, and in a 
few months was cured. She is a perfect 
type of health to-day. 

“Mrs. Jerry Booth, Vergennes, Vt., 
was cured by Dr. R. C. Flower, of a 
most terrible complication of disease; 
cured quickly and permanently when 
her friends Sndé had given up all hope of a 
cure, 

“The wonderful cure of Dr. M. T. 
Brooks of Portland, Me., of fungus and 
— stomach trouble, which ruined 

health; almost caused his death; 
alsu the cure of his wife of tumor 
trouble without the use of the knife, 
without pain and loss of blood; the cure 
of Chas. A. Smith, Mattawamkeag, Me., 
of cancer of the mouth and tongue, 
after other physicians had failed to 
help him, and given him up to die; the 
cure of Cora E. Talbot, South 
Paris, Me., of catarrh of the bowels, 
womb and blood troubles, when given 
up as incurable by other physicians; 
the speedy cure of Mrs. Jennie Richard- 
son, Denmark, Me., of fibroid tumor, 
when others had given her up to die, 
evinces the fact that Dr. R. C. Flower 


, | Second tri 
was miraculously cured of bronchial and | & 


eases; that he cures the most 
disease with the same ease ‘at eee 
afflictions; that he possesses the gift a. 
detecting any disease without being told 
anything, and consequently he don't 
guess at what the trouble is. His 
tients all tell the same story—that ~ 
told them their troubles without asking 
a question; that to come into bis | 
ence inspires one with hope and life.” 
Your reporter called upon Dr, R. C. 
Flower at his office, 559 Columbus Ave., 
Buston, but he could give him no tim 
so crowded was he with patients. 7 
succeeded in getting an interview with 
@ prominent banker from Corsicana, 
Texas, Joel Huey. He said he had 
brought his wife ail the way from Texas 
to consult Dr. Flower. She had two 
troubles; one paralysis, the other cancer, 
That no one in his country could he} 
her. That Dr. Flower had cured him ten 
years ago of a cancer trouble, and though 
Dr. Flower lived two thousand miles 
from Texas, he had a larger practice in 
the bad chronic cases of his State than 
_ ——. pve in Texas. 

y candid opinion of Dr. Flow 
that he understands men as wel! = o, 
icine. He is a man of great ability, 
cheerful, thoughtful of little things and 
considerate of all in distress; that he 
not only cures his patients when all 
others fail, but he wins them as friends 
for life. 

We have just learned from Dr. Flo 
_ ~ that 7 will be at nes 
gor,.Me., Penobscot Exc 
Tuesday, Aug. 28. — 
Angee te. , Augusta House, Wednes.- 


) res- 


day, Aug. 29. 
wiston, Me., Exchange Hotel 
Thursday, Aug. 30. ' 
Portland, Me., Falmouth House, 
Friday, Aug. 31. 
Pittsfield, Mass., American House, 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 

Thus aifording the sick an opportunity 
to consult Dr. Flower close to their 
homes. 








LATEST HORSE NOTES. 


—The Wilkes and Patchen combination 
has proved one of the best ever made jn 
breeding. 


—The chief event, Thursday, at Old 
Orchard, was Nelson's work-out, and in 
view of the big task in front of the grand 
horse in the stallion race, it was watched 
with peculiar interest. "After a couple 
of slow miles he came out to go two, 
with the last end of each mile at a fair 
racing clip. The horse was fat and 
strong, but nowhere near an edge, nor 
will he be for a few weeks to come, but 
he has a terrible burst of speed, and is 
going true asa bullet. In the first mile 

@ stepped to the quarter in 34s., and 
then showed how easy it was to go in 
3214 to the half, finishing the mile stron 
and fresh in 2.1244. The wind had 
freshened before he came out for a 
, and few thought he would 
0 as g amile. He went to the half 
in 1.0734, the first quarter being in 34 
seconds. The owner of the beautiful 
gaited horse began to call on him, and 
he stepped the last half in 1.0414, and at 
the last end of the mile had something 
left. It looked as if Nelson’s offer to 
show a mile in 2.10 or better for a bet of 
$1000 was safer in being let alone. 
There is no question that the horse is 
better than ever, and with any good 150- 
pound man will be a factor in any kind 
of a harness race, three in five. 


At Lawrence, Mass. 15th. 
2.24 CLASS PACE AND TROT—PURSE $300. 
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MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Atthe Methodist church, Readfield, 
Sunday, six persons were received into 
full membership. 

Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., of Boston 
expects to preach at Litchfield Corner, 
Me., on Sunday morning, Aug. 26. 

An Epworth League Convention for 
the Eastern Division of Bucksport Dis- 
trict will be held at the East Machias 
Camp Ground, Friday and Saturday, 
Aug. 24-25. 

Mr. Richard Allen has bad the Colum- 
bia Falls Methodist church edifice paint- 
ed—a generous gift of nearly $100. A 
few years ago Mr. Allen gave the church 
a fine pulpit set at a cost of $130. 

The New England reunion of the re- 
organized church of Jesus Christ con- 
vened at Tenant’s Harbor, Friday, Aug. 
10th, and held till the 20th inst. 
There was an attendance Sunday of about 
800 people at the afternoon and evening 
services. Before the morning service 
one young man was baptized at the 
steamboat wharf. 

The 16th annual meeting of the Knox, 
Lincoln and Sagadahoc Sunday School 
Association was held at the camp ground 
in Nobleboro, Tuesday, Aug. 21. Low 
fares by the railr were obtained. 
Rev. E. C. Whitehouse presided. Kev. 
T. F. White addressed the meeting, sub- 
ject, “The Sunday School Teacher Out 
of School.” Memorial services were held 
atthe temple in memory of Rev. Mr. 
Obear, the first President of this asso 
ciation, who died last May; eulogy by 
Rey. S. L. Hanscom of Belfast. 


ACCIDENTS. 


The staging on which Kobert Shea and 
William’ Roderick were assisting in dis- 
charging ‘coal from schooner Hugh 
Kelly, at thé Maine Central Railway 
wharf, Rath, gave away, Friday. Shea 
received slight spite. Roderick was 
badly bruised about the head, shoulders 
and legs. Mattin O'Brien, who was ip 
the hold.of the vessel, bad his right lee 
broken by Shea falling on it. 

Allen, ‘aged 20 years, while * 
i in the Orie Falls pulp mill, Wed- 
nesday, got hisclothing caught and bis 
left leg was carried into the gear of the 
machine on which he was at work. By 
a miracle he escaped with only flesh 
wounds. 

On the top of a 30-foot pole at Ells- 
worth, Thursday evening, Lineman Percy 
A. Smith caught hold of a live wire. 
His injuries received by the fall, besides 
a severe shock, are right hip and leg 
broken, side bruised and head badly cut. 
His condition is critical. 
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possesses a yoy if not super- 
natural, ability in treating chronic dis- 
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